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Art. I.—Strictures on the Articles of A. R. 
{Concluded from p. 145. | 


A. R. seems to think that “ voluntary servitude is a strange con- 
ception, and makes men no servants at all, the obligations being 
mutual and reciprocal between the parties contracting, one engaging 
to do one thing, and another engaging to do another thing.”” Now 
we think this is wherein its great beauty lies. This is the very 
principle that Christ laid down among his followers, that he that 
wanted authority must be servant of all. Let him be useful to his 
fellow man. A man employing persons on this principle, paying 
them for their services, may be called their servant, as he is bound 
to give them an equivalent for their labour, which equivalent does 
them a service, and by this means, might bring down on his head 
the blessing of many who were ready to perish. Slavery is neither 
expedient nor necessary in any case whatever, nor has it any benefi- 
cial results to any part of God’s creation. It is a curse to both 
master and slave. If we look into Leviticus xxv. 47, we will find 
there a Hebrew selling himself to the stranger who sojourned with 
him. Here is voluntary servitude. All Jews that were reduced to 
servitude may be said to be voluntary, except what the circum- 
stances of the case imposed. It was voluntary servitude with the 
man who had his ears bored. The same sentiment is held out in 
Job xl. 4, The Almighty, speaking of the leviathan, says, “ Will he 
make a covenant with thee, wilt thou take him as a servant for 
ever?” 

Now we think it clearly evident that the contracts between the 
Jews and their heathen neighbours were of the same character, 
namely, voluntary; they were to buy of the families that hired in 
their own land. We never hear an instance of a third person men- 
tioned in such contracts; they were to go to the persons themselves, 
“Of them shall you buy;” not persons they had stolen and reduced 
to slavery; not persons taken as captives in war and reduced to 
slavery, but of these people themselves, “and of their families that 
are with you, which they begat in your land.” How could it be 

Vou. XVI.—15 
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any thing else than a voluntary contract? The buying was no more 

than paying the wages in advance. And the contract with these hea- 

then was exactly the same as the contract made with the Jew, 

which we have previously mentioned, who sold himself to the 

stranger, or sojourner, who lived among them: he was to live with 

this stranger until the jubilee, if not redeemed. So in the same 

manner did this heathen live with the Jew until the jubilee, when 

all the inhabitants of the land were free. Now, we ask, is this not 

more in accordance with the spirit of the scriptures than to say God 

instituted such a revolting system of oppression and cruelty as we 

have in these United States? The standard of morality in the Old 

Testament was the same as in the New: “ Love your neighbour as 
yourself.’’” Our Saviour, in the parable of the good Samaritan, 

shows that all mankind were their neighbours, even those they had 

the strongest prejudice against. Did the scriptures permit them to 

mal-treat, or vex, or oppress any stranger amongst them? How 
often does God command them not to vex or oppress the stranger, and 

remind them that they were strangers themselves in the land of 
Egypt, where they were severely corrected for the part they took 
in endeavouring to entail slavery on their brother? These very 
men, who most wickedly and unnaturally sold Joseph for a slave, 
had afterwards, we have no doubt, to sell themselves to the Egyp- 
tians for corn, and thus were they and their posterity reduced to 
bondage. God has, in all ages of the world, most severely punished 
oppressors. And if God will punish the man of sin, who sits in the 
temple of God showing himself that he is God, how much more se- 
vere punishment, think ye, they are worthy, who usurp his moral 
throne? God, the great moral governor of the world, has always 
retained the government over his rational creatures. He gave man 
dominion over all irrational creation, but the government of man, 
he always held in his own hand, except some brief authority he 
delegated for the well-being of society. Now, we repeat, if the 
man of sin is to be punished, who professes to give laws to man in 
spiritual matters, how much greater assumption of power, or how 
much greater thrust at the throne of Jehovah, to take man both sou! 
and body, and hold him as chattel personal for our own use !—hold- 
ing him as the beast that perisheth, without any provision for the 
immortal soul! Oh! that we could indite as the learned, and had 
the pen of a ready writer, that we could delineate thé enormity of 
this evil; that we could touch the heart of all we have access to, who 
are partaking in this evil, or take pleasure in those that do! 

A. R. takes exception to the action of the Secession Church on 
the subject of slavery; his bowels of compassion appear very much 
moved for A. B.’s slave, of Virginia, who was married to a girl, the 
property of C. D.,a neighbouring farmer. A. B. is a member of 
the Secession Church; she will not admit him to sealing ordinances 
except he liberates his slave. The laws of the state will not permit 
the slave to use any of the functions of a free man; and if he is re- 
moved into a free state, he will be parted from his wife and chil- 
dren, as the church has no control over C. D., who owns the wife. 

How is it that A. R. is so very compassionate, and makes such 4 
dolorous lamentation when any thing like manumission is men- 
tioned? Does he not see that this is the unavoidable result of the 
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system which he says is at least tolerated by God? Will it not fre- 
quently be the case, that some of an A. B.’s slaves, a church mem- 
ber, be married to a C. D.’s, who has not professed to bow to the 
name of Jesus, and will sell his chattel personal, man or woman, as 
the case may be, from the husband or wife? Even suppose that all 
church members would treat their slaves with parental kindness, 
which is far from being the case, true it is, if we were in that dread- 
ful situation, we would take it out of choice to be slaves to many a 
man who never professed to bow to Christianity, before some s/ave- 
holding ministers of Jesus Christ. 

Reformation work is severe work; it is like plucking out right 
eyes or culting off right hands, and the innocent is often involved 
with the guilty. A. B. might certainly continue his slave in his 
employment and pay him wages. Bad as they are in the slave 
states, we do not think they would disturb an orderly, well-behaved 
coloured man who had been freed. We do not think they would 
either abuse the person or property of this freed man; and if it is to 
be the dernier resort, that he is to be sent to a free state, it is nothing 
more than the ordinary course of proceeding he might expect. It 
is not deemed necessary to make any reply to what A. B. says 
about the ignorant, friendless African, after he leaves his guardian 
master, as it is the common saying, niggers cannot take care of 
themselves if they were let loose. But, if this were the proper place, 
we could give ample evidence that they are quite competent to take 
care of themselves. Would A. b., a church member, be supposed 
to rest easy, when he was holding his fellow man by the same te- 
nure he does his brutes? even on the supposition that he would treat 
them with parental kindness, and not avail himself of the unlawful 
authority delegated to him? Did he not hold him in a situation 
that would be Jiable to all the calamities represented by A. R., ex- 
cept his wandering through a free state friendless? The master 
might become embarrassed in his pecuniary concerns, and the slave 
be sold to liquidate the debt; or he might be called off by death, he 
goes with other paternal inheritances to the heirs; and “no man 
knows who is to come after him, whether a wise man or a fool.’’ 
What might A. B.’s example do? Though he might be an obscure 
individual, he might be the means of calling forth investigation on 
this subject, and of liberating a/l the slaves, as one poor man saved 
acity. Would not the love of Christ constrain him to this? Christ 
shed his blood to redeem him from slavery, and how could he hold 
his fellow man in bondage? He could not do this great evil, and 
sin against God. He had been a bond-man to sin and Satan, and 
Christ had redeemed him from spiritual thraldom. It is just such 
characters as A. R. represents A. B. to be, that sustain slavery. A. 
B., reputed a moral and upright man, having a respectable stand- 
ing in the church of Christ, holds slaves. If it were an evil, this 
man would not participate in it; the hallowed name of Christ gives 
it reputation in the world. If slavery were excluded from the church 
of Christ, and none held slaves but the profane and irréligious, it 
would be deemed as disreputable in the United States of America 
as we now consider those who kidnapped their ancestors on the 
shores of Africa. And why should they not? We are still per- 
petuating the wrong they then inflicted, and we bear testimony of 
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172 STRICTURES ON THE ARTICLES OF A. R. 
our approval of their deeds of atrocity. We heartily acquiesce in 
the proposition of A. R., that “ the free states participate in the sin 
of slavery;” that sentiment has been iterated and reiterated in the 

pages of the Monitor. But, on A. R.’s principle, we cannot see 

that we participate in the sin of slavery. ‘The way that we partici- 

pate in the evil, according to A. R., in a national capacity, is by our 

sanctioning the purchasing of the slaves, and the sanction which the 

constitution gives for holding men as property. Now, A. R. says 

that the sin does not consist in the buying or holding them as slaves, 

but in the treatment. As every state is sovereign, relative to its 

own internal regulations, we cannot see how we participate in the 

evil of those oppressive laws, regulating the system of slavery in 

the slave-holding states. As it respects the oppressive laws made 

against the coloured people in the free states, we do not offer one 

argument to palliate their iniquity; we say they are wicked and op- 

pressive in the extreme. But A. R. and we might differ very much 

in the source from whence they flow; we account them the /egiti- 

mate offspring of slavery. Those laws are made in complacency 

to the slave-holding power; the coloured man must be held a de- 
graded, contemptible being, in order to keep up the credit and ho- 
nour of those who enslave. On this very principle, we must not 
acknowledge the independence of a sister republic, because her in- 
habitants are coloured. The majority of our politicians and com- 
mercial men act from the above principle; and a number of our 
other inhabitants have contracted a prejudice against coloured peo- 
ple, because they have always known them in a state of slavery, and 
associate with the colour every thing low and contemptible. 

We have no idea, from the foregoing remarks, to transfer the sin 
of slavery to the slave-holding states exclusively. We do, with 
shame and confusion of face, and, we trust, with contrition of heart, 
acknowledge, as a nation we are highly implicated in this sin. In 
whatever way the constitution of the United States has or does 
give it countenance or support, its existence in the District of Co- 
lumbia is exclusively of a national character. And one great pillar 
of slavery is the favour it receives from public sentiment in the free 
states; it is evidently growing in the esteem of many of our citi- 
zens; it has many advocates and apologists; and this is not to be 
wondered at, as sin is never stationary, and evil communications 
corrupt good manners. of 

Now, seeing that we are so highly implicated in the sin of slavery 
as a nation, how are we to pay the debt of love which we owe to 
nearly three millions of our fellow beings, who are groaning under 
the galling yoke of slavery, which, taken as a system, is the most 
oppressive that has ever existed under the sun? their chains are 
tighter and their veil of ignorance thicker than has heretofore been 
known in any country, considering the great effulgence of light 
which shines around them, and the unparalleled liberty with which 
our country is blessed. Wherever the blessed gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ goes, the votaries of oppression, either civil or ecclesi- 
astical, must always keep their vassals in ignorance. On this prin- 
ciple, the Popish church has, as much as possible, discouraged edu- 
cation. 

The question returns, how are we to pay the debt of love we owe 
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to our enslaved brethren who are in bondage? whom we are to re- 
member as if we, ourselves, were bound? If we, ourselves, were 
the victims of these bonds, and had equal facilities for their removal, 
how very differently would we act; every man would be accoutred 
with his whole armour. 

Who is to go first in this bloodless warfare, but she that is clothed 
with all the panoply of heaven; “ that looketh forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners??? What a reproach to the church and her ministers, that 
deeds of mercy and benevolence are performed by good Samaritans, 
(voluntary associations,) when Priests and Levites are passing by 
on the other side! nay more, many of them are throwing obstacles 
in the way—entering the arena to conflict against their fellow men 
having their natural rights. If the church, in her different branches, 
had faithfully declared the whole counsel of God on this all-impor- 
tant subject, slavery would, long ere this, as ashamed, have hidden 
its head in this Christian republic. If the church would now come 
out in one solid phalanx, in the majesty of divine truth, and lift her 
united testimony against slavery, it could not long withstand so po- 
tent an adversary; exercise her discipline, which is potent in the 
hand of God to reform abuses and exclude all slave-holders from her 
fellowship. If the pure, holy, Christian church retains slave-holders 
in her fellowship, from what other quarter could we expect an ac- 
cusation? We cannot expect that civil government will go in ad- 
vance of the church in moral reform, the church being the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth. We bless God that the branch 
of the church to which we have the honour and the privilege to be- 
long has exercised her disciplinary powers by excluding slave-hold- 
ers from her communion. But has she, by this exercise of disci- 
pline, entirely washed her hands from its impurity, so that the blood 
of souls will not be required at her hands? Have not her olificia! 
officers, the watchmen on Zion’s walls, “ to ery aloud and spare not, 
to lift up their voice like a trumpet,” and show their straying coun- 
trymen the enormity of the evil of thus continuing in their sin? We 
hope they will not say to slave-holders, as was said to Ephraim of 
old, “ He is joined to his idols, let him alone.” We owe a great 
debt of love to our southern brethren, who are the immediate in- 
struments of holding their fellow men in a state of slavery, thus 
both robbing God and man; although the more we love them, the 
less we may be loved. But a necessity is laid upon us, to rebuke 
them for their sin. 

It may be said, we have no access to slave-holders; we cannot re- 
buke them. But we have the principle amongst us: our slave-hold- 
ing brethren might well retort, “ Physician, heal thyself.”’ If slave- 
holding had not such a good character in the free states, it would be 
a great step toward its removal, as “a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” It is only at the north the truth can be 
preached on this subject, as Christian liberty is entirely gone at the 
south, A man would be liable to have his blood mingled with his 
preaching, who would speak the truth on this subject at the south. 
So long have ministers been silent on this subject, that their lips 
are now well nigh sealed for ever. We hear a great deal said and 
preached about the advance of Popery, and great alarm produced 
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from its increase, as it is inimical to the salvation of souls, and Test 
it should jeopardize our civil and religious liberties, and justly too; 
and who is it does not know that slavery produces all these baneful 
consequences? 

It may be said, Christ and his apostles did not preach against 
slavery. It would be too much of an assumption for us to say they 
never preached on slavery, as we have only a very small portion of 
rey their preaching on record. We know that wherever the Christian 
4 religion was preached, slavery fell before it. It is evidently grow- 
1e ing in our country, which is an evidence that our preaching is of a 

2» different character. We make this remark with many honourable 



















ee exceptions. 

f We do most respectfully implore, and most ardently hope, that 
fs all the members of the Secession Church, more particularly her mi- 
ss nisters, will avail themselves of that powerful auxiliary, prayer, for 





the removal of this moral pestilence from our nation; many of whose 
prayers, we trust, are as incense, and the uplifting of whose hands 
are as the evening sacrifice. ‘ Let the priests, the ministers of the 
Lord, weep between the porch and the altar;” let them say, “ spare 
thy people, O Lord!” We trust they will not be found “asleep 
































in the side of the ship, when the sea is boisterous;’’ that they f 
will not fail, both publicly and privately, to wrestle with God in r 
prayer, for the removal of this accursed thing, and thus “ stand in r 
the gap, that our nation perish not.” b 
There are nearly three millions of their enchained brethren, by v 
the lifting up of their manacled hands, saying, “ Come and help us;” «“ 
yet dumb they are, not daring to open their mouth, except in the u 
ear of the prayer-hearing God, who will, in his own good time, hear th 
the groans of the mournful prisoners, however incoherent. And 
may their hands be stayed up by the omnipotent God, lest they be- re 
eome heavy from hope deferred, until liberty is proclaimed to the gl 
eaptives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound, pl 
both temporally and spiritually. th 
AnTI-SLAVERY. cit 
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Art. Il.—Reflections on a sick Bed. No. Il. p 
re 
Sinning and suffering is the common history of all. My heart is we 
pained. Oh! that it were pained from a sense of sin, and that the fan 
arrows of Christ’s love pierced it. Oh! that I might be duly af- fro 
fected with gratitude to Him, whose heart was pierced and bled, " 
that my heart might be renovated and healed. for 
My bodily health is sometimes better; but oh! my spiritual wit 
deadness! My prayers want fervency, are formal, are more the pri 
breathings of the mouth, than of the soul. My affections seem cold, his 
my heart frozen. Is this my winter season? Is my soul ice bound, not 
that it cannot make the desired port? Have my corruptions cloud- mea 
ed with malignant vapours my hemisphere, and like a thick veil thei: 
shut out the warming vivifying rays of the Sun of Righteousness’ heay 
Oh! avm of the Lord, sweep away these gloomy clouds. Qh! Spi- fluer 
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rit, breathe upon my dry bones, kindle into a flame of holy zeal all 
my frozen affections; give a praying frame importunity, strength to 
“ prevail with God.” Let the summer sun of thy smiling counte- 
nance, soon take the place of thy winter coldness. To have “a 
name to live, and yet be dead,” is an awful mistake. But can the 
dead have consciousness and fears? Can they mourn over their 
nauseous corruptions, and be actuated by desires after life and holi- 
ness? However dead my spiritual sensibilities, yet I fee? my dead- 
ness, am conscious of coldness, can regret my want of a lively inte- 
rest in the discharge of duty, and do, God is my witness, that I do 
desire freedom from the dominion of sin, and the spirit of fervent 
prayer. I have some unfeigned desires to enjoy fellowship with 
God, and to be conformed to his image. 

Prayer and fasting are good means of warming a frozen heart; 
like friction, they give a glowing circulation of life, and vigour, and 
love through a diseased system. Pray on, continue wrestling even 
when faint, give it not up; though almost asleep, seek the Spirit of 
prayer, and asking shall not be in vain, Sometimes Christ seems 
fast asleep, and will let us knock long and loud to wake him. 
Though his bowels yearn over us in love, yet he lets us dream, and 
feel after him. Oft he seems to hide his face, that we may feel and 
mourn his absence, and be brought to hate our corruptions, which, 
rising up as a thick cloud, shut out his brightness, and cause our 
blind errants to wander in gloomy mists. Oh! that his salvation 
would beam forth “ as brightness,” and that he would cause us to 
“rise and shine in the beauty of his holiness, which shall be in and 
upon us “as the shining light, which shineth more and more till 
the perfect day.” 

What a world of hunger this is, where universal famine and want 
reign, and where disappointed anticipations, and blasted hopes min- 
gle their wormwood and their gall in every gilded cup of earthly 
pleasure! Some hunger for riches, some for fame, some famish 
through ambition, for honour and power; and in their fevered fan- 
cies “ they are like a man who dreams that he eats and drinks; but 
when he awakes, behold he thirsts, and his soul is faint.” The great- 
est enjoyments of the rich and gay of this world, are only deceptive 
dreams; when some afifictive stroke of adversity, or the shock of 
death, or when the thundering peals of Jehovah’s voice from his 
tribunal at the judgment day, shall awaken those from their delusive 
dreams, they shall find that their enjoyments of carnal pleasures 
were not real; Satan has a cunning art of feasting the disordered 
fancy of his subjects on pleasing phantoms, and of preventing them 
from suspecting a delusion. 

The people of God have, likewise, a hungering; they have a thirst 
for distinction, ambition for the highest honour, to be kings, to reign 
with the Christ of God on his throne, to unite with him as royal 
priests in the functions of his sanctuary, and to banquet with him at 
his feasts of heavenly joys. And though their longing desires are 
not satisfied in time, yet a rich foretaste is afforded; and through the 
means of grace, a measure of the purest joy is communicated to 
their souls. But because we cannot enjoy enough of Christ, of 
heaven, or earth, how often do we faint? How often under the in- 
fluence of unbelief do we give veat to our desponding feelings, as 
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they of old, “ A table in the wilderness can God prepare for us?” 
He bears with our folly, and in his mercy lets fall a few crumbs, and 
rains manna around our dwellings. We taste, we long for more, 
our cry is, “‘ O for the wings of a dove to fly far hence, to escape” 
from this wilderness, where famine still annoys us. Faith and hope 
give wings to the soul to ascend and feast with Christ above, at his 
banquet of celestial bliss. Oh! to be seated with him, to lean on 
his bosom, to drink wine with him, and to receive love-kisses from 
the hallowed lips of this fair lovely One. Time, roll on; death, 
quicken thy pace, and heave thy deadly thrust against thy suffering 
victim; I will own myself thy debtor, in giving me a quick passport 
to the right hand of God, where there are joys forevermore. “ My 
soul with longing faints;’’ but should not such fervent aspirations of 
the soul be checked in some measure? Have not I often said, 
“Thy will be done?” Have I not sought to be a pilgrim, journey- 
ing homeward? And now God is giving me no resting-place, no 
comfort, till I get home. Then, let me be contented with rough 
fare, and poor lodgings, by the way; the more loathsome the inns, 
the less inclined will I be to remain long in them. The pain and 
fatigue of the journey, incline us to test and use many helps which 
we otherwise should have slighted. A filictions make us willing to 
employ a physician, and try cures, which otherwise should have 
been regarded as matters of mere: speculation. Oh! to be healed, 
to be feasted, to be in marriage union with the Beloved, to be 
crowned by him, to be like him, to walk with him, to live and 
reign with him above. “ The Lord is my portion, saith my soul.” 

“ Every morning I receive new chastisement.” The rod still 
smarts. Why is it still inflicted? Who hath appointed it? Is 
this my daily food, “tears my drink;” and is suffering the medicine 
of my soul? The “ bread of affliction and water of adversity ” were 
the common fare of the Saviour of men; should I expect or seek 
better fare than he to whom “ belongs the cattle on a thousand hills?” 
Is it not love that prompts to the infliction of chastisements? When 
God lifts his hand to smite his erring child, love-smiles beam from 
his countenance, and his soothing voice is heard in these strains: 
‘“‘ Let him take hold of my strength, that he may make peace with 
me, and he shall make peace with me.’’ All are familiar with the 
demonstrations of filial and parental affection, when an offending 
child comes sorrowing in tears, craving pardon, arid throws. itself 
into the arms of a kind father, who holds in his hand the rod of 
correction; this touches his heart, turns away his anger, and secures 
more tender expressions of love; this “takes hold of his strength,” 
so that he cannot punish, and makes happy peace between the par- 
ties. Oh! for wisdom to do likewise. Oh! that my eyes were a 
fountain of tears, and that faith would give me legs to run and wings 
to fly, I would fall into the hands of my offended Father; I would 
hide me from the scourge, in the bosom of his well beloved Son, 
who is the strength of God; and thus I would make peace with him 
on the basis of the new covenant of love, in the way of touching 
the springs of his tender affections. 

This diseased, dissolving system is ever filled with bitter groans; 
the smoke of this world makes our eyes weep bitter tears, Could 
any one wish to remain long an inhabitant of a smoky, decayed 
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tenement? But some dwell in “ceiled houses;” they are greeted 
with morning smiles and a radiant sun; “ the dew lies all night upon 
their branches;”’ but, alas! they are like the ox fattened for the 
slaughter; some sudden stroke in providence, perhaps death, awakes 
them from their life of dreaming fancies; their eyes are opened, and 
lo! the world, which had appeared all fair, plastered over with a 
silver and golden hue, seems but clay to be burnt up. ‘Travellers 
need not care how soon they leave this smoky tavern, in which 
they, as weary pilgrims, suffer many privations—the north wind in 
their face, and disappointments which prove anticipations false. 

Death’s frequent blows make such wide breaches in my earthly 
house, that it cannot long contain the imprisoned spirit. Oh! that 
my affections had wings to soar above the “ leaden-footed”’ plea- 
sures of earth, and to seek fruition of joys at God’s right hand. But 
much sediment yet remains in this earthen vessel, which is being 
prepared for the upper sanctuary. Afflictions seem happily de- 
signed to cast out this sediment of fleshly lust, and, like rough scour- 
ing, to cleanse out all filth and remove all stains. 

We are all a great compound of guilt, defections, and infirmities. 
Although we had sealed to us the pardon and removal of our guilt, 
yet we need a Saviour to heal the diseases and weaknesses of the 
new man, to remit our pious sins; we need his spirit to wash away 
the stains of our sanctification, to remove the dross and scum of spi- 
ritual love. But our guiltiness and defections afford materials for 
our Almighty Saviour to work upon; our clay house is a good 
work-shop for the All-wise Spirit, where his skill is requisite, and 
is exercised in repairing, garnishing, and making it a fit dwelling 
for himself. A room long filled with filth requires hard and re- 
peated scrubbing. “Oh! cleanse me from secret faults and pre- 
sumptuous sins.” May I have wisdom to bear patiently the puri- 
fying operations of the Spirit. 

God’s blasting east wind still wastes me away; yet nothing but 
chaff and dust shall be blown off. And when thoroughly sifted, 
Oh! how much chaff! how feckless, unsubstantial our moiety of 
grain! God winnows his pgpple by trying providences; and when 
their doubting fears, corruptions, fretting, with a fruitful produce of 
cheating tares, are winnowed out, what a disproportioned, massive 
abundance! Still there is found in them some sound grain; some 
penitence, contrition, submission, trusting, and hoping, which Christ 
claims as his fruit, and which endures the fire, when the other stub- 
ble and trash shall be burnt up. It is good to be a waiter on Christ; 
“wait on him patiently—fret not in any wise.’? Rejoice in the 
Lord always,’ even when caused to go mourning without the sun, 
for “he giveth songs”? of joy and gladness “in the night”’ of 
gloomy adversity. 

When on the bed of languishing, suffering Nature utters a wish 
that I could say, “ J am well.” But may I not say, “ it is well?” 
it is the doing of the Lord, who doth all things well. “He per- 
formeth the thing appointed for me.” “ Wherefore doth a living 
man complain, a man for the punishment of his sins?” And “ after 
all that is come upon us, then, our God has punished us less than 
our iniquities deserve.” There is a “need be”@that we “are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations.” 1 Pet. i. 6. It is needful 
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to empty us of self, to wean us from the pleasures and vanities of 
the world, and to show us the vileness of sin. Let me, with Job, 
daily inquire into the cause and great design of this chastisement: 
« Surely it is meet to be said unto God, I have borne chastisement; 
I will not offend any more. That which I know not” of God’s 
intention in his wise and sovereign discipline, “teach thou me:” 
teach wisdom, patience, thankfulness, with a frame of heart suited 
to the dispensation. “ If I have done iniquity, I will do so no more,” 
But oh! this growing pain! When writhing and * filled with toss- 
ings,’’ I must, in the language of my Saviour, breathe this feeling 
prayer, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” “ Remove 
thy stroke away from me: I am consumed by the blow of thine 
hand. Ps, xxxix. 10. Yet let me seek that disposition of heart 
which the Psalmist had, “I was dumb, because thou didst it;” and 
which characterized the Saviour, “ Nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done.” 


Art. IL.—The Jews. 


The following items of intelligence respecting this singular peo- 
ple, gleaned from different sources, will be read with interest by all 
who rest in the promises of God concerning the enlargement of his 
church. Preserved in the most wonderful manner amidst their dis- 
persions, and destined yet to act a conspicuous part in the future 
conversion of the world, the Jewish people should have a prominent 
place in the prayers and exertions of all who enjoy the distinguished 
privileges of the gospel. We cordially rejoice in the awakened at- 
tention of various sections of the church to the claims of Israel, and 
in the remarkable encouragement presented, in several quarters, to 
increased efforts for their conversion; and, considering it as a service 
to the cause of truth and righteousness, we shall occasionally pre- 
sent to our readers accounts of such movements as relate to the ex- 
ternal condition of the Hebrew peop, or to the success of mea- 
sures that are employed for their evangelization. 

The following extracts, which are from the conclusion of an arti- 
cle in the “ Quarterly Review,” on Lord Lindsay?s Travels, pre- 
sents an able summary of the proceedings of several institutions that 
are engaged in attempts to promote Christianity among the Jews: 


“ A growing interest manifested in behalf of the Holy Land is 
not confined, in feeling or expression, to the Christians alone; it is 
shared and avowed by the whole body of the Jews, who no longer 
conceal their hope and their belief that the time is not far distant, 
when 

“©The Lord shall set his hand again the second time to recover the remnant of his 
people, which shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and 
from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands 
of the sea; and shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts 
of Israel, and shall gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four corners o! 
the earth.’—Isa. xi. 11, 

“ Doubtless, this is no new sentiment among the children of the 
dispersion; the novelty of the present day does not lie in the indul- 
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gence of such a hope by that most venerable people, but in their 
fearless confession of the hope; and in the approximation of spirit 
between Christians and Hebrews, to entertain the same belief of the 
future glories of Israel, to offer up the same prayer, and look for- 
ward to the same consummation. In most former periods, a deve- 
lopment of religious feeling has been followed by a persecution of 
the ancient people of God; from the days of Constantine to Leo 
XIL., the disciples of Christ have been stimulated to the oppression 
of the children of Israel; and Heaven alone can know what myriads 
of that suffering race fell beneath the piety of the Crusaders, as they 
marched to recover the sepulchre of their Saviour from the hands 
of the infidels. But a mighty change has come over the hearts of 
the Gentiles; they seek now the temporal and eternal peace of the 
Hebrew people; societies are established in England and Germany 
to diffuse among them the light of the gospel; and the increasing 
accessions to the parent institution in London attests the public esti- 
mation of its principles and services. 

“ Encouraged by these proofs of a bettered condition, and the 
sympathy of the Gentiles who so lately despised them, the children 
of Israel have become far more open to Christian intercourse and 
reciprocal inquiry; both from themselves and their converted bre- 
thren we learn much of their doings, much of their hopes and fears, 
that a few years ago would have remained in secret. One of them, 
who lately, in the true spirit of Moses, went a journey into Poland, 
‘unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens,’ (Exod. ii. 11,) 
informs us that ‘several thousand Jews of that country and of Rus- 
sia have recently bound themselves by an oath, that, as soon as the 
way is open for them to go up to Jerusalem, they will immediately 
go thither, and there spend their time in fasting and praying unto 
the Lord, until he shail send the Messiah. Although it was,’ he 
continues, ‘ comparatively a short time since I had intercourse with 
my brethren, according to the flesh, I found a mighty change in 
their minds and feelings in regard to the nearness of their delive- 
rance. Some assigned one reason, and some another, for the opi- 
nion they entertained, but all agreed in thinking that the time is at 
hand.’ Large bodies, moreover, have acted on this impulse: we 
state, on the authority of another gentleman, himself a Jewish Chris- 
tian, that the number of Jews in Palestine has been multiplied 
twenty-fold; that, though within the last forty years scarcely two 
thousand of that people were to be found there, they amount now 
to upwards of forty thousand: and we can confirm his statement 
from other sources, that they are increasing in multitude by large 
annual additions. A very recent English traveller encountered 
many Jews on their road to Jerusalem, who invariably replied to 
his queries, that they were going thither ‘to die in the land of our 
fathers.’ For many years past, this desire had prevailed among the 
Hebrews! old Sandys has recorded it in his account of Palestine; 
but it has been reserved for the present day to see the wish so amply 
gratified. A variety of motives stimulates the desire; the devout 
seek to be interred in the soil that they love; the superstitious, to 
avoid the disagreeable alternative of being rolled under the earth’s 
surface until they arrive in that land on the great morning of the 
resurrection; but whatever the motives of a people now blinded by 
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ignorance, who does not see, in the fact, a dark similitude of the 
faith which animated the death-beds of the patriarchs, of Jacob and 
of Joseph? (Gen. xlix. 29,) who, ‘when he died, made mention of 
the departing of the children of Israel, and gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones.’ (Heb. xi. 22.) In all parts of the earth this 
extraordinary people, whose name and sufferings are in every na- 
tion under heaven, think and feel as one man on the great: issue of 
their restoration; the utmost east and the utmost west, the north and 
the south, both small and large congregations, those who have fre- 
quent intercourse with their brethren, and those who have none, 
entertain alike the same hopes and fears. Dr. Wolff (Journal, 1833) 
heard these sentiments from their lips in the remotest countries of 
Asia; and Buchanan asserts that wherever he went among the Jews 
of India, he found memorials of their expulsion from Judea, and of 
their belief of a return thither. , 

«“ At Jerusalem, they purchase, as it were, one day in the year of 
their Mussulman rulers; and being assembled in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, bewail the overthrow of their city and temple, and pray 
for a revival of its glory; their prayer is now assuming a more peni- 
tential garb. ‘ Already,’ says Mr. M‘Neile, in his excellent lectures 
on Jewish prophecy, p. 136, 


“* As we have heard from an eye-witness of the interesting scene, some of them 
assemble themselves, on the eve of their Sabbath, under the walls of Jerusalem, 
where the abomination of desolation still standeth, and chant in mournful melody 
the lamentations of their Jeremiah, or sing, with something like a dawn of hope, 


“¢ Lord, build,—Lord, build,— 
Build Thy house speedily. 
In haste! in haste! Even in our days, 
Build Thy house speedily. 
Lord, build,—Lord, build,— 
Build Thy house specdily. 
In haste! in haste! Even in our days, 
Build Thy house specdily. 
In haste! in haste! Even in our days, 
Build ‘Thy house speedily,’ 

“In Poland, the great focus of the Hebrew people, the sentiment 
is most rife that the time is near at hand for the turning of their 
captivity: oftentimes they meet together in their synagogues for hv- 
miliation and fasting; and falling on their knees, like Daniel, with 
their faces toward Jerusalem, offer many of these beautiful and 
touching petitions: — 

“We are more sinful than any other people; we ought to be ashamed more that 
any nation ; the joy of the Lord is gone from us, our hearts are wounded. Why 
—because we have sinned against the Lord. The temple is destroyed: there is no 
Shechinah abiding among us; we are despised and trodden down by all people. The 
words of the prophets are fulfilled, that Israel is burned on every side, yet he layeth 
it not to heart, But now, Lord, look down from heaven, Thy holy habitation, an¢ 
cause the Messiah, son of David, speedily to appear. And, according to thine own 
promise, sprinkle clean water upon us, and cleanse us from all our filthiness and from 
all our idols,’ 

“ What a marvellous thing, that this despised and degraded peo 
ple, in their suffering and baseness, should yet be minutely ob- 
servant of the royal supplication which fell from the lips of Solomon 
in the palmy days of Jerusalem! 


“If thy people bethink themselves in the land whither they are carried captit'. 








and turn and pray unto thee in the land of their captivity, saying, We have sinned. 
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we have done amiss, we have dealt wickedly; ° . and pray toward the 
land which Thou gavest unto their fathers, and toward the city which Thou hast 
chosen, and toward the house which I have built for Thy name; then hear Thou 
from the heavens, even from Thy dwelling-place, their prayer and supplications, and 
maintain their cause, and forgive Thy people which have sinned against ‘Thee.’ 
2 Chron. vi. 37, et seq.) 

« Though they have seen the temple twice, and the city six times 
destroyed, their confidence is not abated, nor their faith gone; for 
eighteen hundred years the belief has sustained them, without a 
king, a prophet, or a priest, through insult, poverty, torture, and 
death; and now in the nineteenth century, in the midst of the march 
of intellect, what is better, ia the far greater diffusion of the written 
word of God both among Jews and Christians, we hear an harmoni- 
ous assent to the prayer that concludes every Hebrew festival, ‘ The 
year that approaches, Oh! bring us to Jerusalem!’ This belief has 
not been begotten and sustained by rabbinical bigotry; for although 
a fraction of the Reformed Jews have excluded from their liturgy 
every petition for restoration, and even for the coming of the Mes- 
siah, yet it prevails more strongly, if possible. among the converts 
to Christianity. We have now before us a letter from a Hebrew 
proselyte, dated but a few weeks ago, at Jerusalem, which the writer 
was visiting for the first time: his heart overflows with patriotism, 
and the remembrance of his ancestry; he beheld the land of his fa- 
thers, to be hereafter his; ‘ theirs not by unholy war, nor by strata- 
gem or treachery, but as the gift of Him who is yet to be the glory 
of his people Israel.’ 

“ The reforms, as they are termed, of modern days, have arranged 
the Hebrews under the two classes, according to their own designa- 
tion, of old-fashioned and new-fashioned Jews; the new-fashioned 
are the ‘ Liberals’ of Judaism, the old-fashioned are governed by 
the opposite principle. These reforms, which have so favourably 
exhibited their intellectual powers, have proved fatal to their senti- 
ments of religion: disregarding or denying the truths on which even 
the Talmud rested as a basis, they have scorned to purge away its 
dross; and, having broken from the trammels of Rabbinism, strut 
about in the false freedom of Rationalism and Infidelity. The le- 
prosy has not yet spread itself over a large portion of the people; 
the chief seat of the disease lies, of course, in Germany; but many 
individuals have caught the contagion in Lemberg, Brody, Warsaw, 
and other large towns of Poland. In Germany, they are engaged 
in the formation of a literature of their own, and wield a portion of 
the daily and periodical press; new modes of worship are intro- 
duced, and the national expectation of a Messiah, being frittered 
away in figurative applications, is debased, and yet satisfied by their 
share in the revolutionary changes of the European states. In 
France, a kindred sentiment prevails; they desire even to abandon 
the name of Jews, and assume the appellation of Frenchmen-Israel- 
ites, or ‘adherents of the Mosaical religion;’ having been emanci- 
pated, in the change of policy that followed the revolution in that 
country, from many burdensome and injurious restrictions, they hail 
in this ameliorated condition the advent of the Messiah. These 
principles are asserted in a journal entitled ‘The Regeneration,’ 


destined to the improvement, moraland religious, of the Israelitish 
Vou. XVI.—16 
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people, conducted by some of the most able and learned Jews in 
Paris, Brussels, and Frankfort. 

“Jt is only within the last few years that the Jews, as a body, 
have been known beyond the circle of curious and abstruse readers, 
Their pursuits and capacities, it was supposed, were limited to stock- 
jobbing, money-lending, and orange-stalls; but few believed them 
to be a people of vigorous intellect, of unrivalled diligence in study, 
with a long list of ancient and modern writers, whose works, though 
often mixed with matter, much of which is useless, and much per- 
nicious, and ealeulated far more to sharpen than to enrich the un- 
derstanding, no one can deny to be the*produce of the most singu- 
lar perseverance and ability. The emancipation of genius, which 
began under Moses Mendelsohn, about the year 1754, brought them 
no disparagement of fame on the stage of profane literature: the 
German, which had hitherto been regarded as an unholy language, 
became the favourite study of the liberalized Hebrews; thence they 
passed to the pursuit of the various sciences, and of every language, 
whether living or dead; their commentators and critics, philosophers 
and historians, condescended to a race with the secular Gentiles, and 
gave, in their success, an earnest of the fruit that their native powers 
could reap from a wider field of mental exertion. But the new 
lights, which shone so brightly on the chiefs of the secession, have 
done but little to illuminate the body of their followers; popular 
education, in the strict sense of the term, is still confined to the 
Rabbinical Jews, who constitute the vast majority of the nation. 
This class of the Rabbinists, notwithstanding the exclusiveness of 
their studies, must be considered as an educated people, perhaps 
more so than any other upon earth; they can, almost universally, 
read the sacred language, and partially understand it; the zeal of in- 
dividuals, even the poorest, prompts them to undertake the office of 
teachers; and so content are they with small remuneration, that a 
dozen Melammedims might nearly be maintained by the salary re- 
quired for one English schoolmaster. Parents and relations will 
endure the greatest privations to save a sufficient sum for the educa- 
tion of their children; and oftentimes, where the income of a single 
family is inadequate, five or six will make a common purse to pro- 
vide the salary of atutor. The evil is, that an excellent system and 
an admirable zeal are neutralized and perverted by Rabbinism and 
superstition; ‘if asked to give,’ says Dr. M‘Caul, “a concise, yet 
adequate idea of this system, I should say it is Jewish Popery; just 
as Popery may be defined to be Gentile Rabbinism.’ Talmudical 
learning, and the power of the Rabbies, the depositories of it, are 
the ultimate objects of Jewish discipline; to increase the one, and 
dignify the other, their writers have spared neither legend nor false- 
hood, in which blasphemy and absurdity strive for the pre-eminence; 
mean while, the doctrine inculcated is bitter in its precepts, unscrip- 
tural in its views, and hostile to mankind; and, though amongst 

themselves they both teach and practice many social virtues, their 
state must be considered as exhibiting an awful picture of moral and 
religious destitution. 
“ That the Jews should be thus degraded and despised is a part of 
their chastisement, and the fulfilment of prophecy; but, low and ab- 
horred as they still are, we now hail for them the dawn of a better 
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day, a day of regeneration and deliverance, which, raising them 
alike from Neology and Rabbinism, shall set them at large in the 
glorious liberty of the gospel. This desirable consummation, though 
still remote, has approached us more rapidly within the last few 
years. The societies at Basle, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Berlin, Po- 
sen, and Breslau, for promoting Christianity among the Jews, have 
been eminently prosperous; but the London society, the first in date, 
is likewise the first in its magnitude and successes. This admirable 
association, long buffeted by the gales of adverse fortune, seems 
now fairly harboured in public opinion; ‘the entire contributions,’ 
says their Report of March, 1838, ‘received during the past year, 
have amounted to the sum of £19,054, 8s. 8d., being an increase of 
£4,523, 17s. 9d. upon the receipts of the preceding year.” Doubt- 
less their future exertions will be commensurate with their means, 
and Providence will bless with a larger harvest their increased ex- 
penditure and toil. But they have been ‘ faithful over a few things,’ 
and wrought great effects in the infancy of their fortunes. They 
have circulated in the last year, besides tracts, Pentateuchs, and 
other works in great number, nearly four thousand copies of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew; they have twenty-three stations in Kurope 
and the east; forty-nine missionaries and agents, twenty-four of 
whom are Jewish converts; and ten schools, | two in London, and 
eight in the duchy of Posen. Although the amount of conversions, 
relatively to the actual numbers of Isracl, has not been large, the 
spies have brought back a good account of the land; the sample of 
its fruit may rival the grapes of Eschol, and stimulate the church to 
rise and take possession. In almost every considerable town of 
Germany there are to be found some baptized Jews; we learn, by 
official accounts from Silesia, that, between 1820 and 1834, four hun- 
dred and fifty-five persons were added to the church; in East and 
West Prussia, two hundred and thirty-four in the same time; and 
from 1830 to 1837, in Berlin alone, no less than three hundred and 
twenty-six. In Poland, the average amount of baptisms, during the 
last ten years, has been about fifteen annually, exclusive of the great 
number baptized by the Romanists, to whom the proselytes are at- 
tracted by the hope and assurance of temporal support in the event 
of their conversion. At the Hebrew Episcopal Chapel in London, 
seven adult converts, and three children, were baptized last year, 
making a total thereby of two hundred and forty-six baptisms from 
the commencement, eighty-five of whom were adults; and among 
the converts in this country may be reckoned four synagogue-read- 
ers, of whom two have lately received orders in the Church of Eng- 
land; and six others, who have taken part in its ministry. This is 
no sudden or uncertain progress; it is no reproduction of the same 
Jew, like the annual proselyte of Rome at the feast of St. Peter, who 
is kept, as the dog at the Grotto del Cane, to be victimized for the 
edification of the curious; a new spur has been given to the advance 
and establishment of the faith among them, and conversions are 
greatly on the increase; ‘there is rarely an instance,’ says our expe- 
rienced informant, ‘ of a return to Judaism. And, though some fa]l 
into sin, and misbehave themselves, their profession of Christianity 
is lasting, and, I believe, sincere.’ 

“It is a very important feature in the generality of these conver- 
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sions, that they have taken place among persons of cultivated under- 
standings and literary attainments. We are not to be told that those 
excellent societies have operated with success on ignorance and po- 
verty, purchasing the one and persuading the other, where either 
necessity or incapacity lay passive before them. These Jewish con- 
verts, like their prototype, St. Paul, brought up at the feet of their 
Gamaliels in all the learning and wisdom of the Hebrews, now 
‘preach the faith which once they destroyed.’ We have already 
mentioned that several have become ministers of the Church of 
England; on the Continent, we find many among the Lutheran and 
reformed clergy; they have also their physicians, lawyers, head and 
assistant masters of the German Gymnasia; there are three profes- 
sors and two lecturers, formerly Jews, in the University of Breslau; 
five professors in Halle; in Petersburgh, a professor of medicine; in 
Warsaw, Dr. Leo, a convert, is one of the most celebrated physi- 
cians; in Erlangen, Dr. Stahl; and in Berlin, Dr. Neander, the great 
church historian, fully proves that poverty of intellect is not an in- 
dispensable preliminary to Jewish conversion. 

“ But even where the parties have not been fully brought to the 
belief and profession of the gospel, 2 mighty good has resulted from 
the missionary exertions. Ancient antipathies are abated, and pre- 
judices subdued; the name of Christian is less odious to the ears of 
a Jew; and many of the nation, adhering still to the faith of their 
forefathers, have ceased to uphold the Talmudical doctrine that the 
Gentiles are beasts created for the purpose of administering to the 
necessities of Israel. They have conceived a respect for our per- 
sons, and a still greater for our intellects; an ardent desire is now 
manifested by the Jews to hold conversation with the missionaries; 
along the north coast of Africa, in Palestine, and in Poland, they 
have visited them in crowds, and many, doubtless, have borne away 
with them the seed which a study of the scriptures will ripen into 
conviction, 

“ As a consequence of this more friendly intercourse between Jew 
and Gentile, we must mention the kinder feelings entertained by 
the Hebrews toward a converted brother. We have heard, indeed, 
from the lips of a proselyte, that he had, even within the last four 
or five years, observed an improvement in this respect among his 
own relatives; and the same fact is most amply attested by the opi- 
nion and experience of Mr. Herschell. 

“ We wish we could say that this sentiment was universal; but, 
alas, we know many lamentable exceptions. There are Jews in all 
parts of Europe who dare not avow their Christianity, so great is 
the fear of public reproach or domestic tyranny. In Constantino- 
ple, Tunis, and Turkey generally, where the Jews have a police, 
and authority over their own body, conversion is as dangerous as in 
Ireland itself. Whenever a Hebrew is suspected of wavering in 
his Rabbinical allegiance, he is imprisoned and bastinadoed; and no 
later than January of this year, a young man in Tunis, who had dis- 
covered an inclination to the hated faith, was assaulted so violently 
by his relations, that he fainted on the spot, says the missionary, 
and lingered a few days, when he died. Nevertheless, conversions 
even there, as in Ireland, are constantly on the increase; it being 
still the good pleasure of God, that the blood of the martyrs should 
be the seed of the church. 
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« A desire corresponding to this change of sentiment is mani- 
fested to obtain possession of the word of God; and they eagerly 
demand copies of the Society’s editions of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. In the last two years, five thousand four handred copies 
have been sold by Mr. Stockfeldt, in the Rhenish provinces; seve- 
ral thousands on the coast of Africa, by Mr. Ewald; and in Konigs- 
berg, Mr. Bergfeldt sells copies to the amount of about one hundred 
pounds annually. In Poland and Jerusalem the missionaries can 
dispose of all that are sent: and the last Report of the Society in- 
forms us, that a less additional number than twenty thousand copies, 
would be inadequate to the demands of the Israelites in all parts of 
the world. It is also very observable, that the translation in the 
vernacular dialect of the Jews, has excited the liveliest interest 
among the long-neglected females of the Hebrew nation. All this 
indicates a prodigious change; hitherto, they have cared little but 
for the legends of the Talmud and Rabbinical preachments; they 
now betake themselves to the study of scripture, and will accept 
the Pentateuch, printed and presented by the hands of Christians! 
This abundant diffusion of the Hebrew Bible has, more than any 
other cause, contributed to abate prejudice and conciliate affection. 
Mr. J. D. Mare, in a letter from the Society’s station at Offenbach, 
affirms that ‘the conviction the Jews now have that the Christians 
offer them the genuine word of God, and even to the poor gratis, 
makes an unspeakable impression on them, and begins visibly to 
melt their hearts.’ And even in Poland, the very treasure-house 
of Rabbinism, a missionary can find an easy access, and a patient 
audience of the truths of the gospel, provided he be well supplied 
with the word of God in its original tongue. Such efforts are felt 
and estimated far beyond the sphere of their first action; a kindly 
sympathy is propagated through all the distant limbs of the Jewish 
body, and traces of the zeal and growing favour of the Gentiles are 
discernible, even in the remotest country of the east. According 
to Dr. Wolff, in his several journals, Bibles and Testaments in He- 
brew were found at Ispahan and Cashan, which he himself had given 
from his own store at Jerusalem; he heard of them, also, in Balk, 
Bokhara, and Affghanistoun. In the Himalaya mountains, far be- 
yond the limits of the British dominion, he discovered even a Brah- 
min, surrounded by crowds of his disciples, reading the Gospel of 
St. Luke in the Nagree character; this last fact, though not imme- 
diately bearing upon the Jews, well illustrates the efficacy and suc- 
eess of associations combined for the distribution of the scriptures. 

“ Efforts like these cannot fail to attain the most important re- 
sults; for the blindness of Israel is still caused, as it was in the days 
of our Saviour, by their ignorance of the word of God; ‘ye do err, 
not knowing the scriptures.’ A deeper acquaintance with their 
own holy books is an indispensable preliminary to general conver- 
sion; and we must bestir ourselves to multiply facilities by the 
widest possible circulation of them. The wiser and more scriptural 
method of argument now pursued by the missionaries will advance 
the work; laying aside their reasoning from the Talmud and the 
Mishna, and perceiving that, with the Jewish people, a right intelli- 
gence and belief of the Old Testament is the only foundation for the 
belief of the New, they have, at last, adopted, toward their Hebrew 
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disputants, the method of the inspired apostle; for ‘ Paul, as his 
manner was, went in unto them, and three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the scriptures; openly alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead; and this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ.’ ” 

Among the recent movements that appear destined to exert a con- 
siderable influence upon the future destinies of the Jewish people, 
may be mentioned the proposal to build a church at Jerusalem, if 
possible, on Mount Zion, and collect a congregation of Jewish con- 
verts in the metropolis of Judea. Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, who was 
lately ordained by the Bishop of London, has been appointed to 
Jabour, at Jerusalem, among a continually increasing number of 
Jews, gathered from different countries, and in company with Mr. 
Pieritz, a Hebrew convert, has entered upon the work. 

The growing interest manifested in behalf of Palestine and the 
adjacent countries, the large investment of British eapital, and the 
confluence of British travellers and strangers from all parts of the 
world, have led the British Government to appoint a Vice-Consu! 
for Palestine. He sailed for Alexandria at the end of last Septem- 
ber: his residence will be fixed at Jerusalem, but his jurisdiction 
will extend to the whole country within the ancient limits of the 
Holy Land; he is thus accredited, as it were, to the former kingdom 
of David and the Twelve Tribes. From the increased security of 
property which this appointment will confer, greater facilities will 
be opened up for missionary efforts in Palestine, and it seems likely 
that the Jews will be encouraged to return in yet greater numbers 
from their dispersion, and, although they will not give themselves 
to agriculture in any other country,* may become, once more, the 
husbandmen of Judea and Galilee. 

The following remarks on this appointment, from the same source 
as the former extracts, appear just and appropriate:— 

“ We have done a deed which the Jews will regard as an honour 
to their nation, and have thereby conciliated a body of well-wishers 
in every people under heaven: throughout the east they nearly mo- 
nopolize the concerns of traffic and finance, and maintain a secre! 
but uninterrupted intercourse with their brethren in the west. 
Thousands visit Jerusalem in every year from all parts of the globe. 
and carry back to their respective bodies that intelligence which 
guides their conduct and influences their sympathies. So rapid and 
accurate is their mutual communication, that Frederick the Great 
confessed the earlier and superior intelligence obtained by the Jews. 
of all affairs of moment. Napoleon knew well the value of a He- 
brew alliance, and endeavoured to reproduce, in the capital o! 
France, the spectacle of the ancient Sanhedrim, which, basking is 
the sunshine of imperial favour, might give laws to the whole body 


* Dr. Henderson says of the Polish Jews, “comparatively few of the Jews leam 
any trade, and most of these attempts which have been made to accustom them te 
agricultural habits have proved abortive. Some of those who are in circumstances 
ot affluence possess houses and other immoveable property; but the great mass @ 
the people seem destined to sit loose from every local tie, and are waiting, with ans 
ious expectation, for the arrival of the period when, in pursuance of the Divine pro 
mise, they shall be restored to, what they still consider, their own land. Their a 
tachment, indeed, to Palestine is unconquerable.”"—Biblical Researches and Trave# 
in Russia, 1826. 
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of the Jews throughout the habitable world, and aid him, no doubt, 
in his audacious plans against Poland and the east. His scheme, it 
is true, proved abortive; for the mass of the Israelites were by no 
means inclined to merge their hopes in the destinies of the empire; 
exchange Zion for Montmartre, and Jerusalem for Paris. The few 
liberal unbelievers whom he attracted to his views ruined his pro- 


jects with the people by their impious flattery, and averted the 


whole body of the nation by blending, on the 15th of August, the 
cipher of Napoleon and Josephine with the unutterable name of Je- 
hovah, and elevating the imperial eagle above the representation of 
the ark of the covenant. A misconception of the character of the 
people has vitiated all the attempts of various sovereigns to better 
their condition; they have gought to amalgamate them with the body 
of their subjects, not knowing or not regarding the temper of the 
Hebrews, and the plain language of seripture, that ‘ the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among the nations.’ * 

“That which Napoleon designed to his violence and ambition, 
thinking ‘to destroy nations not a few,’ we may wisely and legiti- 
mately undertake for the maintenance of our empire: the affairs of 
the east are lowering on Great Britain; but it is singular and provi- 
dential that we should at this moment have executed a measure 
which will almost ensure us the co-operation of the eastern Jews, 
and kindle in our behalf the sympathiest of nearly two millions in 
the heart of the Russian dominions. These hopes rest on no airy 
foundation; but pleasing as they are, we cannot disguise our far 
greater satisfaction that, in the step just taken, in the appointment 
just made, England has attained the praise of being the first of the 
Gentile nations that has ceased ‘ to tread down Jerusalem!’ This is, 
indeed, no more than justice, since she was the first to set the evil 
and cruel example of banishing the whole people in a body from 
her inhospitable bosom. France next, and then Spain, aped our un- 
christian and foolish precedent. Spain may have exceeded us in 
harbarity, but we invented the oppression, and preceded her in the 
infliction of it.” 

We mention with pleasure, also, that, at the last meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, it was resolved to 
commence a Jewish mission, and that this subject is at present oc- 
cupying the attention of the friends of religion in Scotland, a depu- 
tation having been lately appointed to visit Palestine and other 
countries where the outcasts of Israel are scattered. , These instances, 
and others, of which we reserve the details for a future paper, en- 
courage the hope that the period determined in the Divine counsels, 
and the subject of frequent and distinet prediction and promise, is 


* Numbers xxiii. 9. 

+ “*Look to their present state of suffering in Poland and Russia, where they are 
driven from place to place, and not permitted to live in the same street where the 
so-called Christians reside! It not unfrequently happens, that when one or more 
wealthy Jews have built commodious houses in any part of a town, not hitherto pro- 
hibited, this affords a reason for proscribing them; it is immediately enacted, that no 
Jew must live in that part of the city, and they are forthwith driven from their 
houses, without any compensation for their loss being giventhem . . . They are 
oppressed on every side, yet dare not complain; robbed and defrauded, yet obtain no 
redress. . . . Inthe walk of social life, insult and contempt meet them at every 
turning.’ — Herschell’s Sketch, p. 7. 
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rapidly approaching, when “the Deliverer shall come out of Zion, 
and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob,’ and when “the re- 
ceiving” of the outcasts of Israel shall be to the church “ life from 
the dead.”’—Belfast Covenanter. 


ee 


Ant. 1V.—The Duty of Professors to Avoid the Appearance of Evil. 


« God hath called us unto holiness.”"—1 Thes. iv. 7. Impressive 
idea! It is our very vocation to be holy. Holiness was the image 
of God in which man was created, against which the envy and ma- 
lignity of Satan were directed, and <- he dashed at and de- 
stroyed, when he found himself unable to reach the divine original. 
Holiness is the end of all God’s dispensations towards his people, 
whether of Providence, of Grace, or of Glory. Holiness will con- 
stitute the perfection of man’s moral nature in heaven; it is the spot- 
less garment in which the seraph ministers before the throne of the 
Eternal; it is more, for it is the beauty of the Divine Being himself; 
not so much a separate attribute of his nature, as the perfection of 
all his attributes. “God is light, and in him is no darkness at all;” 
and from the midst of his excellent glory, he is ever calling to us 
and saying, “ Be ye holy, as Iam holy.”’ True religion is conformity 
to God, and God is holy. Herein is Christianity distinguished from 
idolatry, and its infinite superiority above the classic paganism of 
antiquity demonstrated. Some of the philosophers, especially of the 
Stoic sect, delivered many fine sentiments, and even beautiful max- 
ims, of a stern and rigid morality, but their ethics had no connexion 
with their theology. “The gods of the Pagan. heaven were little 
better than men’s own evil qualities exalted to the sky, to be thence 
reflected back upon them, invested with Olympian charms and 
splendours. A mighty labour of human depravity to confirm its 
own dominion! It would translate itself to heaven, and usurp di- 
vinity, in order to come down thence with a sanction for man to be 
wicked.” So that while men in Christian lands become wicked for 
want of religion, those that dwell in heathen countries become wicked 
by religion. The moralist and the priest are in opposition to each 
other; and the former, if he would succeed in making men better, 
must caution them against allowing the latter to bring them within 
the precincts of a temple, or introduce them to the presence of a 
God. But it is the excellence and glory of Christianity, that its re- 
fined morality is founded upon, and arises from, its pure theology; 
which contains every possible motive and every necessary means to 
holiness. Our great business, then, in this world, is to be made and 
kept holy. Our whole life is to be one incessant struggle against 
that moral evil, which is all around us and within us. “ We are 
called,” I repeat the expression, “ to holiness.” 

How emphatic, how comprehensive, is the apostolic admonition 
which is the subject of this chapter, “abstain from all appearance 
of evil.”"—1 Thes. v. 22. Some expositors render the expression 
thus: “ abstain from every sort or kind of evil.’’ In this sense, it is 
a most important precept. Evils are of various kinds and degrees, 
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and it is a Christian’s duty to avoid them all. He must not recon- 
cile himself to any one thing that is contrary to God’s word. He 
must declare war and maintain irreconcilable hostility against every 
sin. 

But, probably, the true meaning of the text is the commonly re- 
ceived one, that we are not only to abstain from those things that 
are really and manifestly evil, but from such as are only doubtfully 
and in appearance such. We must avoid not only the identical 
thing itself, but all shows and resemblances of it. 

1. Professors should abstain from the smallest beginnings of evil, 
the first buddings of sin; those things which would not be noticed 
in others, and are made apparent, like faint stains upon cambric, 
only by the white ground of their profession; and which, after all, 
in the estimation of many, are so small and insignificant, as to be 
rather appearances than realities. Little sins lead on to greater ones; 
and if they did not, and were not feared on account of what they 
may lead to, should be shunned for their own sakes. A female, 
vain of her beauty, is annoyed not only by sores upon the counte- 
nance, but by freckles. A professor is not to be vain of the beauty 
of holiness, but still he is to be watchful of it, and must therefore 
avoid the smallest disfigurement of it by sin. 

2. We must not venture to the extreme verge of what is good, 
nor try how near we can come to evil, without actually committing 
it. The boundary, as I have elsewhere remarked, between right 
and wrong, is an invisible line, which many rash adventurers have 
passed, ere they were aware they were approaching near to it. Be- 
sides, though it may be quite perceptible, and avoided by those who 
are near, yet persons who are close to it may appear to others, who 
look from a distance, to be gone over it. It is a most dangerous 
thing for ourselves, to go as near sin as we can without committing 
it; and as to observers, there are many to whom we are certain, in 
such a position, to seem to be committing it. All sober, serious, 
conscientious, and considerate Christians, try to keep far within the 
territory of holiness, being aware that the-border country is gene- 
rally disputed ground, and much infested by marauders from the 
opposite land, who are lying in ambush to make captives of those 
who adventure beyond the line of their defence. But there are 
many of an opposite description, who have so little circumspection 
and tenderness of conscience, that if they can but keep themselves 
from that which is intrinsically and notoriously evil, make no scru- 
ple of venturing upon the borders and edges of sin. 

3. We must take care not to “let our good be evil spoken of:’’ 
for even virtues may be sometimes so exercised, or exercised in 
conjunction with such circumstances as to give them the appearance 
of evil. There is, in some instances, as great a want of judgment 
in the doing of what is good, as there is in others a want of con- 
science in the doing of what is evil, and, in the end, with much the 
same result; I mean, the disparagement of religion. It is truly pain- 
ful to think how much of real and\ even eminent holiness has, in 
some cases, been witnessed, not only without admiration, but with 
disgust; and has been spoken of rathor with contempt than applause, 
merely in consequence of the incrustations of folly by which it has 
been disfigured. A professor, eminent for her earnest solicitude 
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about her soul, in her anxiety to grow in grace, and keep up the vi- 
tality of religion, will, perhaps, neglect all the duties of her house- 
hold, and leave a sick child to servants, in order to attend a prayer- 
meeting or a sermon. A second, in his zeal for the cause of Christ, 
will give that property for its support which belongs to his credit- 
ors. A third, in his hatred of sin, will be guilty of all kinds of 
rudeness in reproving transgressors. Mercy sometimes degenerates 
into a pernicious weakness, justice into harshness, spirituality into 
cant, humility into meanness, devotion into superstition, and a ten- 
der conscience into a diseased one. If it be injurious, and most in- 
jurious it is, to the cause of holiness, to give the names of virtue to 
vice, and thus reconcile men to a bad thing by the potent spell of a 

ood word, it is not much less so, perhaps, to disgust men against 
what is really good, by affixing to it the appearance of what is evil. 
Names have a mighty influence in human affairs. Hence the wo 
denounced against those who call evil good, and good evil; that put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter! —Isaiah, v. 20. 

4. The rule commands us to abstain from what appears to our- 
selves of doubtful propriety. There are many things of which the 
sinfulness is so manifest, which have so much of the palpable sub- 
stance as well as the appearance of evil, that they are shunned, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, by every one who has the least regard to 
the authority of God. But there are others, the criminality of 
which is not so clear, and of which, therefore, even a good man may 
stand in doubt. We oftentimes meet with such things, and are in 
much and painful indecision whether we may lawfully venture upon 
them or not. This is the state of mind which has been called “a 
doubting conscience.”’? The apostle has laid down rules for guiding 
us safely out of this dilemma, and which are sufficiently plain for 
all ordinary cases. “ He that doubteth is damned (condemned) if 
he eat, for whatsoever is not of faith (that is, which a man does not 
believe he may lawfully do) is sin.”—Rom. xiv. 23. Doubts about 
the propriety of an action are strong presumptive evidence that it 
is unlawful, for they must have their origin in the perception of 
some appearance of evil. Still there are persons of such a timid 
and nervous constitution, of such a physical incapability of coming 
to any conclusion that shall be free from all seruplgs, that if they 
never acted till they had got rid of al/ doubts, they would never act 
at all. The following rules may, perhaps, be of service to such 
persons, and, indeed, to all. 

When, in the proposed actions, all the doubts lie on one side, 
there need be no hesitation. When one action will promote our 
interest, and the other oppose it, the probability is, that the way oi 
duty lies in the course which is disadvantageous to us. It is always 
best, in doubtful cases, to take the safer side; that which, as far as 
we can judge, will involve least risk of our own reputation, and the 
comfort and well-being of others. It is well, in some difficult cases, 
to suppose the affair to belong to somebody else, and to look at it, 
as far as we can, as theirs, and then to ask ourselves the question, 
“ How should I judge for them?” and vice versa, to suppose them 
looking upon us, and to say, “ What will be their opinion how! 
ought to act?”” In all cases we should ennenlt the word of God; but 
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not, however, to find passages which will favour that side of the 
question to which we are already, perhaps, inclined, but with a sin- 
cere desire to know the will of God, and, at the same time, accom- 
panying this exercise with fervent prayer to God for direction. If, 
after all, we should be still in doubt, we may then ask the opinion 
and advice of some discreet Christian friend or friends, on whose 


judgment and conscientious impartiality we can rely. 


When we have thus endeavoured to know what is right, we are 
to proceed to action, and should not allow ourselves to be checked, 
interrupted, or distressed by any speculative doubts, or by the fears 
and misgivings of a sensitive and somewhat morbid imagination. 
We must be led by judgment, and, in some cases, against the doubts 
and fears that arise from these sources. There is frequently an ap- 
prehensiveness which makes some persons pause and hesitate, and 
almost resolve to turn back, even when their judgment urges them 
on; just like that groundless fear which makes a timid traveller 
doubt and ready to return, although the finger-post over his head 
and the mile-stone by the way-side tell him he is right. A really 
sincere desire to know and do the will of God, at all risk and all 
costs, Will rarely leave a person in much doubt, as to what is right 
to bedone. God has promised to guide the meek in judgment, and 
to show them his way. As a general principle, then, it holds good, 
that what appears to be evil 7s evil, and must be abstained from. 
We must not go on against the convictions of our judgment, nor 
even its well-grounded fears. When conscience meets us in the 
path we are going, striding across the road, as did the angel to re- 
sist the progress of Balaam, we must not resolve to force a passage, 
and continue our course. 

A question will, perhaps, arise in the minds of some, of this im- 
port, “ Are we bound in ail cases to follow the dictates of con- 
science? If so, as conscience is often misinformed and erroneous, 
we may sometimes do that conscientiously which is evil.” True it 
is, as Christ foretold his disciples, many have thought they did God 
service when they persecuted and murdered his saints. And the 
apostle tells us that, in his unbelieving state, he verily thought he 
ought to do many things contrary to Jesus of Nazareth; and yet, 
though he did it ignorantly, at the dictate of an erroneous con- 
science, he calls himself, on that account, the “chief of sinners.”’ 
[t is not to be doubted that others do many evil things, and yet act 
conscientiously therein. How, then, are we to judge? If we say 
that conscience is not to be followed in all things, we depose this 
internal monitor from his throne, and affirm that we are not always 
bound to do that which we believe to be right; while, if we say we 
always are to follow conscience, we seem to prove, that some do 
right in sinning against God, because they do it conscientiously. 

It will help us out of this difficulty, to consider what is con- 
science. It is that power which the mind possesses of judging its 
own actions, by comparing them with some acknowledged rule of 
conduct, and of approving or condemning them according as they 
agree or disagree with it; together with that susceptibility of self- 
approbation, or pain of remorse, which follows the verdict. Con- 
science is not the rule of action, but the faculty of judging ourselves 
bya rule. This rule is the word of God. When, therefore, the 
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uestion is asked, “ What is right?”’ we answer, not what conscience, 
but what the scriptures declare to be so. Still, however, the ques- 
tion returns, ought we not to do that which we believe is enjoined 
upon us by the word of God? I answer, yes; but then we ought 
also to form a right judgment of the word itself. We are responsi- 
ble for our opinions. Our duty, therefore, may be thus stated: our 
conscience must be first directed by the rule of scripture, and our 
lives guided by our conscience. It is certainly true, that if we act 
in opposition to our conscience, we sin; and no less true, that we 
sin if our conscience is opposed to the word of God. We hence see 
the necessity of searching the scriptures with trembling awe, sim- 

licity of mind, and earnest prayer to God. And we may rest as- 
sured, that whatever we do, which is condemned by this infallible 
rule, will be considered and treated by God as sinful, notwithstand- 
ing it has been done at the dictate of conscience; for the error of the 
judgment must have originated in something wrong in the heart, 
some deficiency of caution in examination, or some prejudice or 
selfish end we wished to serve, by which evidence was resisted, and 
a wrong conclusion drawn, 

5. We ought, in many cases, to abstain from what appears evil to 
others. Here, of course, some exceptions must be made. 

If any thing which is good in itself should appear evil in their 
eyes, we are not in this case to avoid it. The whole Christian re- 
ligion appeared evil in the eye of the Pagans among whom it was 
first propagated, and was persecuted by them as such. Protestant- 
ism appears evil in the eyes of Papists: Nonconformity appears evil 
in the eyes of High Churechmen; and spiritual piety appears evil in 
the eyes of worldly-minded people to this day. In all eases of this 
kind, and in whatever is our duty to God, we must disregard the 
opinion of the world, and do what is right. To all who would turn 
us from the path of duty, we must give the apostle’s reply, “ Whe- 
ther it be right to obey men rather than God, judge ye.”’ We must 
not venture upon a scandal to the church, to avoid a scandal to the 
world. It would be a most preposterous kind of charity to please 
men by disobeying God. Though all the world should utter its 
howl against the strictness of our religion, and demand a relaxation 
of it, we must not gratify their humour, nor seek to win them by 
relaxing the least part of that severity which the law of God and 
our own conscience require of us. >» ~ 

If the strictness of our religion should, as it sometimes may, ac- 
cidentally prove an occasion of sin to our neighbour, we are not, 
even on that account, to abate it., There is no doubt that fervent 
and consistent piety does oftentimes excite not only the ridicule, 
but the malice of the wicked. It has not unfrequently happened, 
thet they have been provoked into a truly diabolical spirit, and have 
been irritated by the religion of their friends into greater lengths 
of wickedness, till those very friends have been ready to conceal or 
give up much of their religion, under the idea of preventing the 
wickedness it seemed to occasion. But this is wrong. Our Lord 
was a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to the Jews; some 
were scandalized at his doctrine, as a despiser of the law of Moses; 
others at his conduct, as being a glutton and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners, and a sabbath-breaker: but yet, for all 
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these calumnies, he altered nothing in his teaching or in his con- 
duct, but, amidst all their clamours, still went on preaching and 
doing. Those that are his disciples must also go on in their course 
of spiritual religion, although they should perecive that evil men, on 
this account, wax worse and worse in their hatred of God and his 
people. Much spiritual discretion, [ admit, is required not to offend 
unnecessarily, by adding to our religion that which God has not 
commanded; by performing religious duties out of place and season; 
by the rigid maintenance of an unprescribed precision; and espe- 
cially by needlessly obtruding our piety in a way that looks like 
ostentation and parade. All sacrifice of principle, and violations of 
conscience; all giving up of acknowledged duties for the sake of 
preventing the outbreaks of wickedness, softening prejudice, and 
conciliating good will, is doing evil ourselves, to keep others from 
doing it. 

Nor must we sacrifice our principles, and act in opposition to our 
conscience, even to please the church of Christ. We must separate 
from what we deem to be an unscriptural communion, and abstain 
from what we consider a sinful practice, although it be under the 
condemnation of many professors of religion, or even the majority 
of them. Separation from our brethren without a cause, and oppo- 
sition to them without sufficient reason, are evil, as disturbing, with- 
out grounds, the unity and peace of the church; but where there is 
ground and reason for these, such conduct is strictly proper. “If 
that appear a duty to us,” says Bishop Hopkins, a former Prelate of 
the Irish Church, “ that hath an appearance of evil to the generality 
of the most sober-minded and serious Christians, why, now, though 
this should not presently sway our consciences, yet it should engage 
us to make a strict search and inquiry, whether it be our duty or 
not; if it be that which is contrary to the opinion and practice of 
holy and pious Christians, it ought to have this authority with us, 
to put us to a stand, and to make us examine whether that we ac- 
count a duty be a duty or not. As, for instance, some among us at 
this day are persuaded that they ought to worship God one way, 
and some another; and what appears to be a duty to one, hath the 
appearance of evil in it to another. Why, now, follow neither of 
these because it is heir judgment and practice; but yet if thy per- 
suasion be contrary to the persuasion of the most pious and sober- 
minded Christians, this ought so far to prevail as to make men sus- 
pect lest they are mistaken, and to put them upon diligent inquiry 
and ‘an important search into their grounds and arguments; but after 
all, still follow that which you are convinced in your own con- 
science is your duty, how evil soever it may appear to others, one 
way or another.” These remarks must commend themselves by 
their candour as well as truth, to every honest mind, and had they 
been acted upon by the bulk of professing Christians in every age, 
would have spared the ecclesiastical historian the trouble of record- 
ing the thousand angry controversies and horrid persecutions which 
have disfigured his pages, and disgraced the various parties which, 
for the time, have gained the ascendant in Christendom. Schism 
and persecution would never have existed, though many separaticns 
would: but the seceders would have acted cautiously and conscien- 


tiously, while those from whom they had retired, perceiving upon 
Vor. XVI.—17 
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what motives they had acted, would have reverenced the principle, 
however they may have lamented the act, and neither attempted to 
crush them with the arm of power, nor brand them with the charge 
of schism. 

The appearance of evil, which we are to avoid out of regard to 
the feelings of others, is such as appertains to things indifferent, or, 
in other words, is connected with the enjoyment of our Christian 
liberty. Amidst the infinite diversity of human opinion, it is to be 
looked for, that some things of a perfectly neutral character, which 
may be done or not done without blame in either case, will appear 
evil to some; and from which, therefore, in some cases, it is both 
matter of charity and duty in a Christian to abstain. The manner 
in which we are to use our liberty in things indifferent is stated at 
length in Rom. xiv., and 1 Cor. viii. A question had arisen in the 
primitive church, about the lawfulness of eating meat that had been 
offered to idols, and of attending the feasts that were held in the 
heathen temples in honour of the god. Some of the primitive pro- 
fessors reasoned thus: “I believe the idol to be a mere nullity, and 
therefore can, not only eat the flesh of animals that had been offered 
in sacrifice to him, but I can even go to his feast, for the so-called 
deity is, in my esteem, a nonentity, a mere name.”’ “ But,’’ says 
the apostle, “ take heed, lest by any means this liberty of yours be- 
come a stumbling-block to them that are weak. For if any see thee 
which hast knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the 
conscience of him who is weak be imboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; and through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish for whom Christ died?”—1 Cor. viii. 9—11. 
Now, observe the apostle’s noble, charitable, and self-denying reso- 
lution, “ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, (i. e. if my 
example lead him to sin) I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend.”” The same reasoning is ap- 
plied to a similar case stated in Rom. xiv., and the same conclusion 
is come to: “ Let us follow after the things that make for peace, and 
things whereby one may edify another.” ‘* We then that are strong, 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
Let every one of us please his neighbour for his good to edification. 
Even as Christ pleased not himself.” This, then, is the law of 
Christian liberty in things indifferent. When we do those things 
which we know to be lawful, yet still not obligatéry, but which 
others think to be sinful, we do not act charitably, and such things, 
therefore, should be avoided: to do them is not an act of duty, for 
they are confessedly indifferent, and to leave them undone is not 
an act of sin; while the doing of them, in such circumstances, is at- 
tended with many disadvantages. 1. Your own piety is brought 
into suspicion. 2. Others may be unnecessarily grieved, and the 
communion of saints be interrupted. 3. Some may be led by your 
example to do the same things in opposition to their conscience, and 
even to go much farther in what is wrong. 

Still this deference to the opinions of others has its limits, nor 
does it, in any case, forbid the attempt to remove their scruples by 
argument and persuasion. We are not obliged to consult the whims 
and eaprices of every ignorant or fastidious individual who chooses 
to take exception to our conduct; nor to submit to the unreasonable 
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and impertinent interference of every one who assumes a right to 
call us to account: much less to solicit the opinions of our neigh- 
hours on all occasions, for this would be endless and ridiculous; but 
still a man who is regardful, and every man ought to be regardfui, 
of his own Christian reputation, the credit of religion, and the com- 
fort, especially the safety of his neighbour, will often say to himself, 
in reference to a particular action, or course of actions, “ Well, al- 
though I could do this with a clear conscience, because | believe it 
is quite lawful, yet, as I am not obliged to do it, and I know it is 
thought to be wrong by others, I will abstain from it, lest I injure 
my religious profession in their estimation, or lead them, by my 
example, to do the same thing, in opposition to their own con- 
science.”’ Many a professor has injured, if not ruined his reputa- 
tion for ever, in the estimation of some persons, by actions which 
appeared quite lawful in his own eyes, and, perhaps, were really so, 
but they were not thought so by those observers of them. Thei) 
decision was contrary to charity; but Ais conduct was no less con- 
trary to prudence. Reputation is a thing which no man may trifle 
with, but which every one must watch with a sleepless and jealous 
vigilance; and it is assailable from so many quarters, and wounded 
by such small and seemingly contemptible weapons, that we must 
never be off our guard. It is not enough to do what we know to 
be good, but we must ever be studious to avoid what others imagine 
to be evil. We must not only be harmless as doves, but wise as 
serpents. It is our duty, in some cases, to yield to the ignorance 
we cannot enlighten, and to give way to the prejudice we cannot 
convince. We must never, I allow, carry our candour so far as to 
give up principle to our own harm, nor bow to prejudice to our 
neighbour’s; but when we can give way without the risk of injury 
to ourselves or our neighbour, and with the probability of good to 
both, no obstinate attachment to our own opinion should prompt us 
to stand out. Great sacrifice of feeling. and considerable self-denial, 
will be sometimes necessary to act upon this plan: but, then, what 
is religion but one continued course of self-denial. Taking up the 
cross is the condition on which alone we can be accepted as a disci- 
ple of Christ. It may, perhaps, occasionally inflict a wound upon 
our pride, make a deduction from our self-importance, and be felt 
as an abridgment of our independence, to make this concession to 
weakness or fastidiousness; but it is due alike to ourselves, to our 
neighbour, and to God. It is the law of religion; and, after all, is 
the perfection of human character, which consists of the admixture, 
in due proportions, of the opposite elements of self-wilfulness and 
servility. Sin, in any form, and in any degree, is so evil, and 
should be felt by the Christian to be so hateful and disgraceful, that 
he should wish to stand clear of it, and be acquitted, not only in the 
court of conscience, and of God, but at the bar of every human be- 
ing upon earth. His religious character, as a professor, should be 
as dear to him, and guarded with as much care as that of her social 
reputation to a female, to whom it is not sufficient to know that she 
has committed no violation of the law of chastity, but wishes to 
avoid what might appear to be such, in the: estimation of all, and 
who would not be suspected by a single individual in the world. ‘ 

Professors, consider this close and comprehensive rule of conduct! 
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what motives they had acted, would have reverenced the principle, 
however they may have lamented the act, and neither attempted to 
crush them with the arm of power, nor brand them with the charge 
of schism. 

The appearance of evil, which we are to avoid out of regard to 
the feelings of others, is such as appertains to things indifferent, or, 
in other words, is connected with the enjoyment of our Christian 
liberty. Amidst the infinite diversity of human opinion, it is to be 
looked for, that some things of a perfectly neutral character, which 
may be done or not done without blame in either case, will appear 
evil to some; and from which, therefore, in some cases, it is both 
matter of charity and duty in a Christian to abstain. The manner 
in which we are to use our liberty in things indifferent is stated at 
length in Rom. xiv., and 1 Cor. viii. A question had arisen in the 
primitive church, about the lawfulness of eating meat that had been 
offered to idols, and of attending the feasts that were held in the 
heathen temples in honour of the god. Some of the primitive pro- 
fessors reasoned thus: “I believe the idol to be a mere nullity, and 
therefore can, not only eat the flesh of animals that had been offered 
in sacrifice to him, but I can even go to his feast, for the so-called 
deity is, in my esteem, a nonentity, a mere name.”’ “ But,’ says 
the apostle, “ take heed, lest by any means this liberty of yours be- 
come a stumbling-block to them that are weak. For if any see thee 
which hast knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the 
conscience of him who is weak be imboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; and through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish for whom Christ died?”—1 Cor. viii. 9—11, 
Now, observe the apostle’s noble, charitable, and self-denying reso- 
lution, “ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, (i. e. if my 
example lead him to sin) I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend.”” The same reasoning is ap- 
plied to a similar case stated in Rom. xiv., and the same conclusion 
is come to: “ Let us follow after the things that make for peace, and 
things whereby one may edify another.” ‘ We then that are strong, 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
Let every one of us please his neighbour for his good to edification. 
Even as Christ pleased not himself.’’ This, then, is the law of 
Christian liberty in things indifferent. When we do those things 
which we know to be lawful, yet still not obligator}, but which 
others think to be sinful, we do not act charitably, and such things, 
therefore, should be avoided: to do them is not an act of duty, for 
they are confessedly indifferent, and to leave them undone is not 
an act of sin; while the doing of them, in such circumstances, is at- 
tended with many disadvantages. 1. Your own piety is brought 
into suspicion. 2. Others may be unnecessarily grieved, and the 
communion of saints be interrupted. 3. Some may be led by your 
example to do the same things in opposition to their conscience, and 
even to go much farther in what is wrong. 

Still this deference to the opinions of others has its limits, nor 
does it, in any case, forbid the attempt to remove their scruples by 
argument and persuasion. We are not obliged to consult the whims 
and eaprices of every ignorant or fastidious individual who chooses 
to take exception to our conduct; nor to submit to the unreasonable 
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and impertinent interference of every one who assumes a right to 
call us to account: much less to solicit the opinions of our neigh- 
bours on all occasions, for this would be endless and ridiculous; but 
still a man who is regardful, and every man ought to be regardful, 
of his own Christian reputation, the credit of religion, and the com- 
fort, especially the safety of his neighbour, will often say to himself, 
in reference to a particular action, or course of actions, “ Well, al- 
though I could do this with a clear conscience, because I believe it 
is quite lawful, yet, as 1 am not obliged to do it, and I know it is 
thought to be wrong by others, I will abstain from it, lest I injure 
my religious profession in their estimation, or lead them, by my 
example, to do the same thing, in opposition to their own con- 
science.’ Many a professor has injured, if not ruined his reputa- 
tion for ever, in the estimation of some persons, by actions which 
appeared quite lawful in his own eyes, and, perhaps, were really so, 
but they were not thought so by those observers of them. Thei) 
decision was contrary to charity; but Ais conduct was no less con- 
trary to prudence. Reputation is a thing which no man may trifle 
with, but which every one must watch with a sleepless and jealous 
vigilance; and it is assailable from so many quarters, and wounded 
by such small and seemingly contemptible weapons, that we must 
never be off our guard. It is not enough to do what we know to 
be good, but we must ever be studious to avoid what others imagine 
to be evil. We must not only be harmless as doves, but wise as 
serpents. It is our duty, in some cases, to yield to the ignorance 
we cannot enlighten, and to give way to the prejudice we cannot 
convince. We must never, I allow, carry our candour so far as to 
give up principle to our own harm, nor bow to prejudice to our 
neighbour’s; but when we can give way without the risk of injury 
to ourselves or our neighbour, and with the probability of good to 
both, no obstinate attachment to our own opinion should prompt us 
to stand out. Great sacrifice of feeling. and considerable self-denial, 
will be sometimes necessary to act upon this plan: but, then, what 
is religion but one continued course of self-denial. Taking up the 
cross is the condition on which alone we can be accepted as a disci- 
ple of Christ. It may, perhaps, occasionally inflict a wound upon 
our pride, make a deduction from our self-importance, and be felt 
as an abridgment of our independence, to make this concession to 
weakness or fastidiousness; but it is due alike to ourselves, to our 
neighbour, and to God. It is the law of religion; and, after all, is 
the perfection of human character, which consists of the admixture, 
in due proportions, of the opposite elements of self-wilfulness and 
servility. Sin, in any form, and in any degree, is so evil, and 
should be felt by the Christian to be so hateful and disgraceful, that 
he should wish to stand clear of it, and be acquitted, not only in the 
court of conscience, and of God, but at the bar of every human be- 
ing upon earth. His religious character, as a professor, should be 
as dear to him, and guarded with as much care as that of her social 
reputation to a female, to whom it is not sufficient to know that she 
has committed no violation of the law of chastity, but wishes to 
avoid what might appear to be such, in the estimation of all, and 
who would not be suspected by a single individual in the world. 
Professors, consider this close and comprehensive rule of conduct! 
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It is not enough not to do evil, for we must not even seem to do it: 
we must avoid the first for the sake of conscience, and the second 
for the sake of reputation; the first for our own sake, the second for 
our neighbour’s sake: and both for God’s sake. It is not enough to 
ask concerning an action, “Is it lawful?” but “is it seemly?” nor 
must we say, “ Prove that it is evil, and I will abstain from it;” but 
“Tf it has the shadow, though it has not the substance, the mere 
show of evil, I will avoid it.”’ And if, then, we are to avoid the 
resemblance of evil, how much more evil itself: if what only some 
men think to be sin, how much more what all men know to be such. 
And while we are to abstain from the mere likenesses of evil, we are 
also not to be content with the mere likenesses of good; the forme: 
as too much, and the latter as too little, to content a Christian mind. 
By giving ourselves to follow the shadows of evil, we may sink to 
perdition, while the mere shadow of good will never lead us to 
heaven.—-James’s Christian Professor. 


Arr. V.—Logan’s Reply to A. R. 


Mr. Editor,—I have before me A. R. Why does he waste the 
precious pages of the Religious Monitor, that should be asking for 
“the good way,”’ with a justification in some cases of the relation ot 
slave-holder and slave? Hear his words: “It would be fulfilling 
the law of love to enslave a person.” Why does he complain of 


misrepresentation? I have given his words. Had it not been for 
the doctrine contained in the quotation, I would have held my 
peace. I believe it contains the ligament of slavery. Only admit 
that the relation of slave-holder and slave may be sinless, and the 
enemy retains his strong hold; for he is willing that men should at- 
tempt to make the fruit good, if they will only allow the tree to be 
corrupt. Why speak of continuing. in any case, the relation’ 
Wherein does it differ from the relation of robber and robbed? Are 
not men’s liberty as really their own as their life? Can we, by vi- 
olence or kindness, get a right to either? Is the doctrine true, that 
we may enslave a person, if by it we lessen his ills? Can we, in 
any sense, “enslave a person, * without infringing on the inaliena- 
ble right of personal liberty? If A. R.’s doctrine be True on lessen- 
ing woes, and I were to find him in the midst of ro»bers, taking his 
all, might I not drive them off, and take half? And when he called 
on me for it, might I not tell him, Sir, I have lessened your calami- 
ty, therefore you have no right to complain; it “was an act of 
merey.”” Or, if I found him about to be burnt by slow fire, might 
I not, on A. R.’s principle, shoot him, and say, Oh, it was an act of 
merey: I lightened his sufferings? Wherein does the sentiment 
differ from doing evil that good may come?” Where the Bible 
speaks of persons who are wrongfully depriv ed of their liberty, does 
it allow the re/ation to remain? What is meant by breaking the 
yoke, if it does not mean destroying the relation, (see Jer. xxxiv. 17) 
in reierence to those who were wrongfully deprived of their liberty: 

“Ye have not hearkened to me in proclaiming liberty, every man to 
his brother, and every man to his neighbour.” And what is the 
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consequence? Hear: “I proclaim a liberty to you, to the sword, the 
pestilence,” Ke. If A. R. had been there, would he not, very sa- 
gaciously, have informed them, that they need not break the yoke, 
only lighten it? nor need they proclaim liberty, only let merciful men 
buoy them up, and “treat them with humanity, kindness and equity?” 
Why was he so tedious and cireumlocutory in arriving at, and so 
sportive when he came to, the interrogatories, unless it was to raise 
smoke and dust (called, by warriors, diversion) sufficient to conceal 
his signal defeat before them? Why make such an ado about my 
doctrine of exceptions, when it would result the same to the argu- 
ment, whether he or I was right? for both views admit that the au- 
thority for heathen servitude and the destruction of the Canaanites 
is now abrogated: and on this rests his excuse for not answering the 
interrogatories, whereas it is plain it was but a mere pheasant flutter 
to hide his “ enslaving a human being.”’ Is it sound to say God so 
modifies his law as to suit the condition of his creatures? Why say 
[ confound the law and providence of God, when the very proof he 
furnishes against me proves that he confounds them? for a leading 
difference between the law and providence of God is, that his law 
is a rule of action, but his providence is not. Was not the command 
to Israel to destroy the Canaanites to be a rule of action to them? 
A. R., having now utterly failed in conflict with the interrogatories, 
he falls down at their feet a begging, and supposes that 1, by my 
reasoning, admit that the law of the Jews authorizes slavery. This 
[ never did admit; nor do I believe it. I only reasoned that we 
could not defend under authority not now in force. The position 
is not, however, true, that a law once given of God can be repealed 
only by a positive command to the contrary. If this were true, 
most of the judicial and ceremonial laws would be now in force. 
Why say we “have not resisted unto blood?’’ did not the Rev. E. 
P. Lovejoy do so at Alton, whose memory is embalmed in the 
hearts of all true men? He is now beyond the power of the Illinois 
Mobocrats. He feared not them who killed his body. As a man 
falls before wicked men, so he fell; at which all true patriots weep. 

What does the editor mean by pledging non-interference, and, in 
the same breath, interfering; and, in a subsequent one, makes a di- 
rect attack on my doctrine of exceptions? Is this fuir play? Iam 
sure I am willing he should decline mine and fight with his own 
weapons. What does he mean by calling an exception to a law, 
“repugnant” to it? Are the “ works of necessity and mercy ” re- 
pugnant to the fourth commandment? and do not the standards of 
the church to which he belongs call them exceptions? So I might 
say of self-defence being an exception to the sixth, yet not repug- 
nant to it. What does he mean when he says he has ‘no sympa- 
thy??? &e. I ask him to give us a description of the persons he al- 
ludes to, that if any of us be amongst them, we may leave them, and 
enter the old paths, that we may find rest to our souls. May God 
bless you, and assist you in your difficult task. 


Logan. 
Logan will excuse us for the omission of several paragraphs in his 
communication. Without such omissions the paper was wholly in- 


admissible, on account of its personalities and impeachment of his 
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opponent’s motives. When we gave a pledge to our patrons that 
offensive personal allusions should not pollute the p»ges of the Mo- 
nitor, we did not anticipate that a necessity would be imposed on 
us to exercise such constant vigilance on this point. It seems we 
are misunderstood both by friends and opponents. A critical con- 
dition. But, by the grace of God assisting, we hope to disappoint 
both. No consideration can induce us either to assail the motives 
or character of others, or permit our correspondents to abuse each 
other. How often shall we be compelled to make this declaration? 
And how long will it be before men professing godliness will learn 
that “the wrath of man works not the righteousness of God??? A 
bitter spirit and a harsh manner will injure any cause, and is de- 
structive to truth and sound morals. If our aims be good, the means 
used must be equally so. 

We confess our disappointment with Logan’s production. It was 
expected he would answer A. R., without the introduction of ex- 
traneous matter. Personal assaults are not statements of truth, which 
ought to be maintained irrespective of persons; neither are interro- 
gatories arguments. Almost any man may ask a hundred questions, 
and not be able to answer one of them. And as several of his in- 
terrogatories in the paper before us imply erroneous sentiments, we 
could not see the propriety of inserting them, merely to incur the 
labour of answering them. 

Had Logan attended to the scope of our note to correspondents, 
in the July number, he would have perceived that the word “ dis- 
position” is there used in the sense of inclination, or desire; and 
this would have prevented the mistake of calling it a pledge. He 
supposes the following words aim a blow at abolitionists: —“ We 
have no sympathy of feeling in common with those who would 
drive a crusade against this sin only in others, or adopt unlawful 
measures for the liberation of the slave.”” Perhaps we need not re- 
gret Logan’s misapprehension, as it presents us with an opportunity 
of giving our views more at length. 2 

In the first clause of the sentence, our allusion was to a very nu- 
merous class in the non-slave-holding states, who condemn this sin 
in their southern brethren, in no mild terms, while they congratu- 
late themselves on account of their supposed exemption. We hold 
the whole United States, as a nation, guilty of slavery in the sight 
of God, for the following reasons: 1. The constitution permits, and 
the laws enforce the sin. 2. This is done by the aid and co-opera- 
tion of non-slave-holding states. 3. Vast numbers in these states 
derive their wealth from slave labour; and roll in luxury on the toil, 
the tears, and the groans of the poor African. 

In the latter clause, our allusion was to a very common charge 
brought against abolitionists, that they are pursuing unlawful mea- 
sures for the liberation of the slaves, such as inciting them to insur- 
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rection, bloodshed, &c. Whether this charge has any foundation 
in truth we have not the means of knowing with certainty. So far 
gs our information extends, it is unfounded. On this point we say, 
with the apostle, “ If thou mayest be free, use it rather.” 

In relation to A. R., we are unable to perceive that he is justly 
chargeable either with corrupt motives or with the sin of advocating 
slavery. He is only mistaken in one point, namely, supposing the 
relation of slave-holder and slave may be justifiable in some cases. 
On this point, the answer of Logan is sufficient. But A. R. is, in 
some places, misconstrued by Logan; and in others Logan gives his 
own inferences from what A. R. has said as his language, which is 
always an unfair method of discussion. And even “ Anti-Slavery,” 
who writes in a becoming spirit, and says many good things, is not 
wholly free from this error. We should regret extremely the loss 
of A. R. as a correspondent: many of his productions are excellent, 
both as to matter and manner, of which his communication for the 
August number is an example; and he generally, contrives to write 
in such a way as to secure a reading, both from friends and foes. 
His answer to Logan’s interrogatories, however, gave general dis- 
satisfaction, simply because he had the wrong side of the question. 
This necessarily led him to wander; but even that paper has some 
redeeming qualities. It contains a merited rebuke of the temper 


and spirit of the times. Yet we are not quite sure that he has, him- 
self, altogether escaped the infection; “ political curs ’z-“ make de- 


vils laugh ” are neither mild nor classical terms, even when used in 
a general way. 


An esteemed friend, who is also a minister in the Associate 
Church, writes thus: “I think such articles as the last of A. R.’s 
are of but little interest to any one, as there is no argument, scarcely, 
but a manifestation of temper, a little display of his talent for con- 
troversy, suitable to a political journal. And I think just as little 
of Logan’s queries. They seem to display neither argument nor a 
Christian spirit. He says, (Vol. XV. p. 564,) ‘It requires the 
meekness of Moses to keep in temper arguing with those who are 
still willing to ‘enslave’ a human being.’ Now all that is required 
in such a case is simply the spirit of the Christian, which is ‘ pure, 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits.’ It is much to be regretted, that those who are enlisted in 
a good cause have not more prudence: but ‘to err is human.’ ” 

We trust our friend will excuse this extract from a private letter. 
It so fully expresses our own views, that we could not resist the 
temptation to give it a place in the Monitor. 

“ Logan asks, “ What does the editor mean by calling an excep- 
tion to law repugnant to it?” The editor has not done this. His 
language is, “ the judicial laws of the Jewish nation were not excep- 
tions, that is, not repugnant to the moral law.” Logan had inquired 
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whether they were not exceptions; and A. R. took the word, as we 
think, improperly, in the sense of inconsistent or repugnant. Hence, 
the language we used was not a disapprobation of Logan’s use of the 
word, but of A. R.’s sense of it. An exception may or may not be 
repugnant to a law. 

It is not sound to say “ God modifies his law to suit the condition 
of his creatures,” any more than it is sound to say “ a law once given 
of God can be repealed” without the interposition of the same av- 
thority that enacted the law. Nor will it follow from this that any 
of the ceremonial or judicial laws are now in force; because, the au- 
thority that enacted these laws has repealed them. If Logan will turn 
to Heb. x. 9., Matt. v. 31—48, and other parallel passages, he wil! 
find this statement corroborated. It is admitted, however, that some 
of the judicial laws expired by their own limitation; and that others, 
being not only consonant to God’s moral government of the world, 
but of universal application, are embraced in the moral law. 

Unless Logan and the editor have better weapons than their own, 
they will make but a poor defence of the truth. When men depend 
upon their own weapons, they seldom fail to “ fight,” in the worst 
sense of the word. 

If we understand A. R., his doctrine is simply this: The redation 
of slave-holder and slave is not, in itself, essentially immoral; at 
least in certain circumstances,—when the design and effect of the 
relation is to mitigate the severity of existing ‘servitude, for which 
there can be no other remedy. In this opinion A. R. is not alone; 
and it is surely great injustice to charge any man holding such an 
opinion with being willing to enslave a human being! The editor 
of the Monitor does, indeed, take the negative of this question, while 
many whom he acknowledges his superiors take the affirmative. He 
thinks the moral law tolerates neither venial sins nor mitigated 
servitude. But, if any person should suppose he intends to exclude 
articles containing much that is good, and, on the whole, valuable, 
because they may advance a single point of difference from his own 
views, they mistake both his temper and spirit. Much less would he 
cast out of the pale of Christian charity any individual, merely on 
the ground of such differences. On the other hand, he will Jabour 
to vindicate the truth with meekness, that, if possible, the erroneous 
may be won to its cause. He believes the subordinate standards of 
the Associate Church imbody a system of truth, more conformable 
to the oracles of God than any other known to him. And the prin- 
cipal cause of difficulty in the church is, doubtless, a criminal igno- 
rance of these excellent formularies, the want of love for them, and 
of a life conformable to their peculiar principles. It is, however, 
respectfully suggested, that A. R. would promote the interest of our 
periodical by waiving this controverted point, and proceeding 0 


the even tenor of his way with other topics. 
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We have often been surprised that abolitionists should permit 
themselves to be driven from the moral law, the rule of conduct 
now in foree, which is clear and unequivocal, to an abrogated law, 
which, to say the least, admits of controversy on the subject of 
slavery. Whether the judicial laws of the Jewish nation tolerated 
slavery or not, we will not pretend to decide. We disbelieve full 
one-half that is said by the contending parties on this point. The 
abolitionists, so far as we have seen, have given no satisfactory so- 
lution of Gen. xvii. 12., nor of Lev. xxv. 39., and several other si- 
milar passages. In the first cited passage it is “ bought with money 
or any stranger,’ not of nimseLr. In the latter, a distinction is 
made between a Hebrew servant bought with money and a Bonp- 
sERVANT, and acommand is given requiring more lenient treatment 
of the former than of the latter: “Thou shalt not compel him to 
serve a8 4 BOND-SERVANT,” or, as it may be read, “Thou shalt not 
serve thyself with him with the service of a BonD-sERVANT.”’ 
Again: the stranger, or heathen bond-men, were for a “ possEs- 
sion,” property; (ver. 46,) they shall be your bondmen ror Ever. 
But provision was made for the redemption of Hebrew bond-men. 
It is incumbent on those who are so confident that the judicial laws 
of the Jewish nation did not tolerate slavery, to give us a satisfac- 
tory exposition of these texts. It is more than probable the Jews 
were allowed to make slaves of the heathen nations against whom 
Jehovah hgd passed a sentence of extermination, for their wicked- 
ness. ‘This view derives support from the covenant transaction be- 
tween Joshua and the. Gibeonites, and goes far to remove several 
difficulties. It may be regarded as an act of beneficence in God; 
because it was a mitigation of the original sentence: and may have 
been extended, in his providence, only to such as manifested some 
tokens of submission to the Divine will, accompanied with a cor- 
responding outward reformation. External reformation may not 
only mitigate, but remove temporal calamities, as in the case of the 
Ninevites. So much for the abrogated judicial law. 

But we can never believe the relation of slave-holder and slave 
justifiable in any shape, and, at the same time, believe the Bible to 
be a revelation from God. For, in reference to the moral law, there 
can be no dispute among such as truly recognise its authority. It 
requires love to our neighbour, of the same kind and degree with 
self-love; to do to others as we wish others should do to us; and re- 
quires active benevolence toward the whole human race. It not 
only prohibits us from putting forth the hand against the life, liber- 
ty, property, or reputation of our neighbour, but it commands us 
to engage in the use of all lawful means for the promotion of his 
happiness, both temporal and eternal. The priest and the Levite 
who passed by the man that had fallen among thieves, were guilty 
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of a flagrant breach of the moral law. It will not be difficult for an 
enlightened conscience to see the application of this example to the 
present condition of the much-wronged and oppressed African, in 
this land of boasted liberty, where the sacred rights of man are toys 
and playthings, and human nature is debased, nay, sacrificed on the 
altar of MmAMMoNn. ‘The relation of slave and slave-holder is mon- 
strous wickedness, the bare contemplation of which is fearful. And 
we never yet could see how good men can, in any case, as is some- 
times done, purchase the slave's freedom, and then compel him to 
work out the price of his freedom. How much soever we may ad- 
mire the spirit that prompts to such an action, the action itself ought 
to be condemned; because it is a practical acknowledgment of the 
usurper’s right. It is a reward to felony. Who ever thought of 
rewarding the robber, as an inducement to disgorge the property of 
another? 

But this article is becoming long, and we will conclude with an 
extract or two from Wayland's Elements of Moral Science: 


“The relation in which men stand to each other, is essentially 
the relation of equality; not equality of condition, but equality of 
right. 

* Every human being is a distinct and separately accountable in- 
dividual. To each one, God has given just such means of happi- 
ness, and placed him under such circumstances for improving those 
means of happiness, as it has pleased him. To one, he has given 
wealth; to another, intellect; to another, physical strength; to ano- 
ther, health; and to all in different degrees. In all these respects, 
the human race presents a scene of the greatest possible diversity. 
So far as natura] advantages are concerned, we can scarcely find two 
individuals who are not created under circumstances widely dissi- 
milar. 

“ But, viewed in another light, all men are placed under circum- 
stances of perfect equality. Each separate individual is created 
with precisely the same right to use the advantages with which God 
has endowed him. This proposition seems to me, in its nature, so 
self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility of argument. The 
only reason that I can conceive, on which any one could found a 
plea for inequality of right, must be inequality of condition. But 
this can manifestly create no diversity of right. I may have been 
endowed with better eye-sight than my neighbour; but this, evi- 
dently, gives me no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere with 
his right to derive from them whatever of happiness the Creator has 
placed within his power. I may have greater muscular strength 
than my neighbour; but this gives me no right to break his arms, or 
to diminish, in any manner, his ability to use them for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. Besides, this supposition involves ¢i- 
rect and manifest contradiction. For, the principle asserted is, that 
superiority of condition confers superiority of right. But, if this 
be true, then every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
corresponding superiority of right. Superiority in muscular strength 
must confer it, as much as superiority of intellect, or of wealth; and 
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must confer it in the ratio of that superiority. In that case, if A, 
on the ground of intellectual superiority, have a right to improve 
his own means of happiness, by diminishing those which the Cre- 
ator had given to B, B would have the same right over A, on the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength; while C would have a 
corresponding right over them both, on the ground of superiority of 
wealth; and so on, indefinitely; and these rights would change every 
day, according to the relative situation of the respective parties. 
That is to say, as right is, in its nature, exclusive, all the men in the 
universe have an exclusive right to the same thing; while the right 
of every one absolutely annihilates that of every other. What is 
the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it for others to deter- 
mine.’’—p. 201—203. 

“ Every human being is, by his constitution, a separate and dis- 
tinct, and complete system, adapted for all the purposes of self-go- 
vernment, and responsible, separately, to God, for the manner in 
which his powers are employed. Thus, every individual possesses 
a body, by which he is connected with the physical universe, and 
by which that universe is modified for the supply of his wants; an 
understanding, by which truth is discovered, and by which means 
are adapted to their appropriate ends; passions and desires, by which 
he is excited to action, and in the gratification of which his happi- 
ness consists; conscience, to point out the limit within which these 
desires may be rightfully gratified; and a will, which determines 
him to action. ‘The possession of these is necessary to a human na- 
ture, and it also renders every being, so constituted, a distinct and 


independent individual. He may need society, but every one needs 
it equally with every other one; and, hence, all enter into it upon 


terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the individual uses these 
powers according to the laws imposed by his Creator, his Creator 
iolds him guiltless. If he use them in such manner as not to inter- 
iere with the use of the same powers which God has bestowed upon 
his neighbour, he is, as respects his neighbour, whether that neigh- 
bour be an individual or the community, independent. So long as 
he uses them within this limit, he has a right, so far as his fellow 
men are concerned, to use them, in the most unlimited sense, suo 
arbitrio, at his own discretion. His will is a sufficient and ultimate 
reason. He need assign no other reason for his conduct, than his 
own free choice. Within this limit, he is still responsible to God; 
but, within this limit, he is not responsible to man, nor is man re- 
sponsible for him.’’—pp. 213, 214. 

“Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the master 
has a right to control the actions, physical and intellectual, of the 
slave, for his own, that is, the master’s, individual benefit; and, of 
course, that the happiness of the master, when it comes in competi- 
tion with the happiness of the slave, extinguishes in the latter the 
right to pursue it. It supposes, at best, that the relation between 
master and slave is not that which exists between man and man, but 
is a modification of that which exists between man and the brutes. 

“ Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of beings are 
created with dissimilar rights: that the master possesses rights which 
have never been conceded by the slave; and, that the slave has no 
rights at all over the means of happiness which God has given him, 
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whenever these means of happiness can be rendered available to the 
service of the master. It supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual, and moral actions, 
of as many other human beings as, by purchase, he can bring with- 
in his physical power; and, that one human being may thus acquire 
a right to sacrifice the happiness of any number of other human be- 
ings, for the purpose of promoting his own. 

“ Slavery, thus, violates the personal liberty of man as a physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral being. 

“1, It purports to give to the master a right to con'rol the physi- 
cal labour of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness of the slave. 
but for the sake of the happiness of the master. It subjects the 
amount of labour, and the kind of labour, and the remuneration for 
labour, entirely to the will of the one party, to the entire exclusion 
of the will of the other party. 

“2, But if this right in the master over the slave be conceded, 
there is, of course, conceded all other rights necessary to ensure its 
possession. Hence, inasmuch as the slave can be held in this con- 
dition only while he remains in the lowest state of mental imbecility, 
it supposes the master to have the right to control his intellectual 
development, just as far as may be necessary to secure entire subjec- 
tion. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no right to use his intel- 
lect for the production of his own happiness, but, only to use it in 
such manner as may conduce to his master’s profit. 

“3. And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the know- 
ledge of his duty to God could not be freely made without the ac- 
quisition of other knowledge, which might, if universally diffused, 
endanger the control of the master, slavery supposes the master to 
have the right to determine how much knowledge of his duty a 
slave shall obtain, the manner in which he shall obtain it, and the 
manner in which he shall discharge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of man to 
God entirely to the will of man; and this for the sake of the pecu- 
niary profit. It renders the eternal happiness of the one party sub- 
servient to the temporal happiness of the other. And this princi- 
ple is commonly carried into effect in slave-holding countries.” — 
pp. 220, 221. 


Art. VI.—The State of Religion and Morals in France. 


Every year, Mr. Stapfer, that venerable servant of God, who 
combines an humble faith with profound learning, takes the occasion 
of our religious anniversaries to exhibit important thoughts upon our 
religious and moral condition. Mr. Stapler is an attentive observer 
of the evils of our age, and he knows how to point out the proper 
remedy for them, because he is acquainted with the gospel of Christ. 
the inexhaustible source of all good and all prosperity. His dis 
course this year bears, like his preceding discourses, the double 
stamp of piety and mature thought. I cannot quote it entire for 
want of space, but I will try, at least, to give you an exact outline. 

Mr. Stapfer discusses this question: What is the power of cot 
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science among the French of our times? In other words: Are the 
French any more governed by inward principles? And the speaker 
is forced to answer, no; the French, for the most part, no longer 
listen to the voice of conscience; they live in a constant turmoil, so 
occupied with external objects as to be continually drawn out of 
themselves, and not to know what passes in their own hearts. 

This sad state of things did not always exist in France. There 
have been times when the men of this nation examined carefully 
their inward principles of action, and brought to this subject a force 
and penetration hardly equalled by other nations. France gave to the 
world the most studious and most illustrious scholastic doctors in the 
middle ages; and surely though these doctors have taught many er- 
rors in religion and morals, they possessed great clearness and subtle- 
ness of mind, and were accustomed to seareh into the deepest recesses 
of the soul. Ata later period, France produced reformers who exhi- 
bited faculties for meditation of the first order, and unfolded better 
than any others the mysteries of the human heart. If we come 
down to the seventeenth century, we shall see that France produced 
such eminent thinkers as Descartes, Pascal, Arnauld, Bossuet, Fene- 
lon, Claude, Bochart, and many others. At this period, men and 
women of the highest rank, attendants at the Court of Louis XIV., 
were occupied with subjects of profound reflection, studied the se- 
verest moralists, and did not shrink from the most abstruse meta- 
physical investigations. ‘I'he French nation had then an inclination 
for religious discussions, and took great interest in them. 

Whence has this character changed? What causes have weakened 
or destroyed their powers of reflection on what passes within them? 
Why have this people, once so careful to examine the phenomena 
of conscience, now become so indifferent? Mr. Stapfer points to 
the Revocation of the edict of Nantes, as one of the great causes of 
this change. When the Reformed Church stood opposed to the 
Romish church in our country, and could defend herself with the 
arms of the Bible and of science, the Catholic doctors felt the need 
of study, in order to maintain the contest. Laymen themselves, 
witnessing the great struggle, devoted to it all the powers of their 
minds, and thus learned to think seriously upon religious subjects. 
No one remained wholly a stranger to such discussions, com- 
prising, as they do, all that is most elevated in this life and the life 
to come. But, after most of the Protestants were driven from 
France, and they who remained dared not lift up their voice, this 
salutary opposition, as Mr. Stapfer expresses it, this opposition which 
exerted a strong influence upon the Gallican church, suddenly dis- 
appeared, and gave the Romish priests leave to rest. Intellectual 
languor, neglect of theological questions, indifference for serious ob- 
jects, took the place of the discussions which had occupied the two 
preceding ages. The clergy neglected study, and with much more 
reason did laymen abandon their examination into difficult points of 
Christian doctrine. The revocation of the edict of Nantes was not 
only an odious act of tyranny and persecution; it was also, in some 
sense, a religious and moral suicide for France. Just retribution of 
God, who smites the enemies of the truth with the arms which they 
prepared against its friends. 

Another cause which has contributed to weaken the thinking fa- 

Vor. XVI.—18 
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culties of the French people is the bull Unigenitus, by which the 
pope ordered the Jansenists to submit unreservedly to the decisions 
of the holy see. Rome did not wish nor dare to engage in discus- 
sion; she ordered silence, blind obedience, and made use of her tem- 
poral power to punish those who should still try to defend their opi- 
nions. The result was, that religious discussion was suppressed, and 
the press had to seek other subjects of controversy. The French, 
no longer having subjects to investigate in the world of mind, re- 
sorted, as a substitute, to the examination of physical objects. In- 
stead of exploring religion, they studied natural history, chemistry, 
mathematics; all their researches were directed to the laws of the 
material world. Hence, their materialism. God was banished from 
human thought; the soul was neglected and forgotten; morality was 
nothing but a calculation of private interest, and sensual pleasures 
were sought, in order not to fill the void left by the absence of reli- 
gious meditations. 

This is not all. Their political condition at the close of the 
eighteenth century also concurred to divert the French from the 
contemplation of other objects. So many revolutions agitated the 
minds of men, and excited their passions; so many wars within and 
without the country exerted a pernicious influence upon our moral 
condition, that the men of this vast kingdom, continually shaken by 
the revolutions, as by a volcano, had not time to compose them- 
selves and to reflect. ‘They had thrown down the tribunal of con- 
science, in their haste to acquire political liberty. And here, mark 
an inherent danger in political debates; Christians, as well as others, 
should watch against it, lest they become its victims. Doubtless, it 
is well, it is even a duty, to give some attention to politics. The 
duties of the citizen harmonize with those of the Christian; and, per- 
haps, he who remains indifferent to public affairs, is not a complete 
Christian, in the full meaning of the word. But he should observe 
great moderation. A man who allows himself to be absorbed by 
politics, cannot be really a religious man. The tumult of legislative 
assemblies stuns him, and he is constantly driven out of himself; he 
loses gradually all his moral principles; he forgets that there is any 
thing higher than popularity, or more valuable than human honours; 
he subjects the dictates of his conscience to the caprice of public opi- 
nion; he is prejudiced in favour of his friends, and unjust to his ad- 
versaries; in a word, he cannot be a Christian. - 

Such is the sad experience which many Frenchmen have made, 
and which they still make. Their misfortune is to attribute too 
much importance to polities; they worship liberty rather than God; 
chimerical hopes of advancing in civilization, take the place of the 
hope of a blessed immortality; conscience is driven from her seat by 
a perpetual anxiety about public affairs. And then this very liberty, 
sought for so eagerly, is endangered, and civilization is retarded by 
too much anxiety to promote it. It cannot be too often inculcated, 
that men who wish to be and to remain free, should reserve much 
of their time and energy for religious and moral subjects. If they 
are not good Christians, they cannot be good citizens. 

Mr. Stapfer points out other causes of the decline of morals in 
France; and here I cannot refrain from copying a part of his excel- 
lent discourse. He says: 
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« All concurs to this sad result: the want of sound religious and 
moral instruction, in place of which we have doctrines and worship 
addressed too much to the senses and the imagination; a propensity 
to live wholly in a world of sense, occupied with fugitive impres- 
sions, with transient enjoyments; social habits hostile to domestic 
life and all retirement; the predominance of the theatres over all 
other pleasures and diversions of mind; those branches of literature 
only taught which agitate the passions, feed frivolous tastes, and re- 
quire the least possible attention. Writers try to spare their read- 
ers all laborious application, all fatigue of mind; and this is also one 
of the causes which have weakened the powers of reflection, so es- 
sential to spiritual life. 

“The worst of all is, that the paralytic does not believe himself 
sick. Far from suspecting that he is buried in the sleep of spiritual 
death, he believes that he is alive, because he mistakes his mental 
efforts for indications of moral life. But even if he makes his con- 
science the object of his reflections, he treats it as something dis- 
tinct from himself, a mere matter of philosophical investigation. 
He attends to the phenomena of conscience as to an exhibition at 
the theatre; he pictures it seated upon its tribunal, uttering its de- 
erees, while he remains as indifferent as the philosopher who is in- 
vestigating a law in the material world. Conscience is with him a 
curious fact, not a personal concern. ‘Thus all the operations of the 
soul are regarded as objects of science or amusement; men of active 
minds and laborious habits seem to live, but are spiritually dead. 
The voice of conscience ceases to be heard.” 


[For the Religious Monitor. | 
Art. VII.—Obituary Notice. 


Departed this life, in this city, on Friday morning, the 23d inst., 
Mr. Joun M. ScroGes, preacher in the Associate Presbyterian 
Church, in the thirty-first year of his age. 

The individual whose death we have recorded was known, per- 
sonally, to a considerable number of the readers of the Monitor; 
and we doubt not but to such this announcement will awaken the 
most sorrowful feelings. But it cannot but abate their regret, when 
informed that he has left a witness behind him that he has exchanged 
the troubles of this life for the joys of a better world. 

Our deceased brother was born April 23d, 1808, in the state of 
Ohio. In the fall of 1827 he entered Franklin College, New Athens, 
Ohio. Here he continued until he graduated. While at this insti- 
tution his conduct was marked by diligence in his studies and very 
creditable improvement. As an evidence of this, he was called upon 
to officiate as Professor of Languages during the last year of his col- 
legiate course. At this time the President of the institution was re- 
moved by death, and he was called upon to supply his place; the 
duties of which were faithfully discharged. But, alas! while he was 
thus training his mind, as he thought, to qualify himself for usefulness 
in the world: and church, he was, insensibly, preparing his body for 
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the house of silence. His close application and uninterrupted dili- 
gence brought on dyspepsia, the wasting influence of which he long 
experienced. This speaks a warning to the youthful student. How 
many are there who, while endeavouring to expand and elevate their 
minds, are depressing and wasting their bodies, and preparing them 
for days and nights of pain and disease, and, at last, for a premature 
grave? But it was not only for his diligence that our deceased bro- 
ther was characterized during his collegiate course, but also for that 
sweetness of temper, social disposition, and pious deportment which 
were so visible in the latter part of his life. It was these traits of 
character that won for him the affections of his fellow students and 
te respect of his professors. In the former part of his collegiate 
term, he professed the principles of the Secession Church; to which 
he always manifested a sincere attachment and faithful adherence. 
In the fall of 1832 he was received by the Muskingum Presby- 
tery as a student of theology, and repaired immediately to the semi- 
nary. While at the seminary, he was visited by the loss of a much 
beloved brother; which dispensation, together with his precarious 
health, taught him that lesson which only can be obtained in the 
school of affliction. His fellow students who were present with him 
at the Hall will not forget the cheerfulness he always evinced in the 
midst of his afflictions. They will not forget the ardour and sin- 
cerity of his attachments, and, above all, his devoted piety. After 
having completed the usual course of studies at the seminary, he 
was licensed to preach, on the 16th of June, 1836. During the first 
year of his ministry he was sent, by the appointment of Synod, on 
the western tour. This appointment is to be lamented, as the fa- 
tigue and expense consequent upon a mission of this kind were very 
unfavourable to his already delicate and enfeebled constitution. But 
why should we lament it? His Master, we trust, had a work for 
him to perform, and there he went, willing to spend and be spent 
in the glorious cause he had espoused. But his work, though labo- 
rious, was short. In the winter of 1837 he was attacked with a 
slight hemorrhage, which confined him for one month. From this 
time till the meeting of Synod in Pittsburgh, May of the same year, 
he was incapacitated, by bodily weakness, for public service. While 
at this meeting, he received a eall from the congregation of Prince- 
ton, Indiana. The acceptance of this call he was compelled to de- 
cline, from his delicate health. This circumstance gave him much 
sorrow, as we have often heard him express the warmest affection 
for those from whom it came, and his great desire, had it been the 
will of Providence, to labour among them. After the meeting of 
Synod, the deceased proceeded to Baltimore, where he preached one 
Sabbath. But the exertion was too great for his feeble frame; a re- 
turn of the hemorrhage was the consequence. Thus his prospects 
were again darkened by the clouds of affliction, and he was under 
the painful necessity of discontinuing the southern tour to which he 
had been appointed. After a short stay in Baltimore, he proceeded 
to Philadelphia, where he remained for some time, and then re- 
turned, in the fall, to the west. Here he was advised to take a trip 
to the south, with the hope that a kind Providence would make it 
instrumental to his recovery. While on his way to the city of Tus- 
caloosa, he was often visited, from the fatigue and privations to 
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which he was exposed, with days of affliction. Oh! how sweet is 
health to him from whom it is withheld! Here is one willing to 
forego the sweet companionship of friends, and endure the fatigue 
and exposure of a long and solitary ride, for that which we so little 
regard and so often misimprove. In Tuscaloosa Mr. Scroggs re- 
mained for some time; and we hope that his stay there was produc- 
tive of much good, in encouraging the hearts and edifying the souls 
of the little flock who enjoyed his society and services. From this 
city he returned, by sea, to New York, by the way of Mobile and 
New Orleans. 

A short time previous to the meeting of Synod he returned to 
Philadelphia, with health apparently much improved. But ah! 
how often do our hopes prove vain in this life. Shortly after his 
arrival he was attacked, while in the house of Mr. Laird, by a co- 
pious discharge of blood from his lungs, and again was he brought 
to the brink of Jordan; but his time to pass this river to enter the 
land of promise had not yet arrived; darker days and severer trials 
yet await our hitherto afflicted brother. In this house he continued, 
being unable to return to his friends, until the day of his death, with 
the exception of a visit to the country and the city of Baltimore. 
While here, he was cheered by a visit from his brother, who came 
on to accompany him to the home of his birth. But, alas! that home 
he was never permitted to see. Here we hope to be excused for 
mentioning the unfeigned kindness and the unremitted attention 
manifested to the deceased by the family with whom he continued 
during the last year of his life. Were we to pass this by unnoticed, 
we would not do justice to our own feelings, the feelings of those 
who have witnessed their kindness, and, we are sure, the feelings of 
his friends, from whom he was providentially and unavoidably sepa- 
rated by a great distance. Nor can we refrain from referring to the 
kind, constant, and disinterested attentions of Dr. Gerhard, of this 
city, whose skill and medical attainments are well known. 

Thus, we have given a short account of the labours, travels, and 
trials of a brother beloved; and we are sure that they will not be 
altogether without interest to those who were acquainted with him, 
In the character of this individual we see much to admire. Follow 
him from the day that he leaves his father’s house, through the col- 
lege and the seminary, and in his laborious travels: what diligence 
and perseverance mark his course; what ardent desire to be found 
useful in the service of his Master. Follow him in his social walks: 
how amiable and agreeable as a companion; how affectionate and 
confiding as a friend! Follow him in his religious course; and here 
we find him the faithful minister of the New Testament, and the 
devout Christian. Follow him to the bed of sickness; ah! here is 
the place to try the soul, and here, severely, was the soul of our de- 
ceased brother tried, to the honour of the grace of God. Those who 
visited him during his confinement will bear testimony to his pa- 
tience and resignation to the will of Providence. Although his af- 
flictions were long and painful, yet a murmur was never heard, 
There was a firm and unshaken confidence manifested by him in 
the wisdom and goodness of God in sending him these severe afflic- 
tions. But we need not dwell upon his state of mind at this time, 
as this is exhibited to us in the articles entitled “ Reflections an a 
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210 OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Sick Bed,” which are now in course of publication in the pages of 
the Monitor. The promises of God administered to his soul, in the 
dark hour of his adversity, much strength and comfort. A consi- 
derable number of these were committed to writing by him, and pre- 
served for the time of need. Often has the writer of this notice 
found him rejoicing in the sweetness and fulness of these promises, 
as an all-sufficient support and a delightful cordial to the soul. It 
was his blessed privilege to have made his ealling and election sure 
to himself; he could say, in confidence, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth;” nay, a short time previous to his death, he expressed him- 
self as happier than ever he had before been, verifying the declara- 
tion of the prophet Isaiah, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee.”? He was much concerned for the 
state of our Zion at the present time, and the cause of truth. Often 
did he speak of the destitute state of the heathen, and bewail a want 
of sufficient zeal and activity in sending them the gospel. During 
the greater part of his sickness, he was incapacitated for speaking in 
such a way as to be heard. This was a severe trial to him who was 
anxious to enjoy the society of his friends, and desirous of telling 
what God had done for his soul. But, though disabled from speak- 
ing, he wrote notes to his friends who visited him, giving them an 
account of the state of his body and soul, and exhorting them to 
faithfulness to Christ. Those who received these notes will not for- 
get the ardent love to Christ, submission to his will, and longing for 
the joys of heaven they always breathed. But we forbear to dwell 
longer in contemplating the eharacter of our departed brother. Let 
us profit by the example of one who was long in the furnace of af- 
fliction, and who, we trust, eame forth purified as gold tried in the 
fire. Here is another witness to the many that have been given us 
of the faithfulness of God to his promise, that he will be with his 
people in six troubles, and in seven not forsake them. 

Precious, in the sight of the Lord, is the death of saints. The 
day of his death is better than the day of his birth. Can there be 
any comfort like that which the gospel brings at such a time? Can 
there be any joy like that with which the promise of a covenant 
God inspires the soul of the departing Christian? No; here was one 
that could say, in the words of another, “Why should we fear? 
The grave is not to be a prison-house, but a bed-chamber. We 
shall not be thrown into it as criminals, but kindly condueted to it 
as friends; there our toil will be at an end, our conflicts will cease 
for ever; endless joy will take the place of transient sorrow, and an 
eternal weight of glory be the substitute for the afflictions of a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Here I am, like a ship at anchor in a wind-bound condition, 
longing to sail to the haven of eternal rest. Oh! what a day, ‘ when 
I shall behold his face!’ I now find him ‘the shadow of a great 
rock for refuge,’ and ‘as rivers of water’ for refreshment. TI have 
‘peace and quietness’ now; and ‘assurance for ever’ in that which 
he calls me to possess.” 


“He was a man among the few, That rule he priz’d, by that he fear’d, 
Sincere on virtue’s side; He hated, hop'd, and lov’d; 

And all his strength from Scripture drew, Nor ever frown’d, nor sad appear’d, 

Teo hourly use applied. But when his heart had rov’d. 
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For he was frail as thou or I, His joys be mine, each reader cries, 
And evil felt within; hen my last hour arrives; 

But when he felt it, heav’d a sigh, They shall be yours, my verse replies, 
And loath’d the thought of sin. Such only be your lives,” 


P. S. The deceased, we may remark, has left behind him several 
manuscripts and papers, which may yet be presented to the public. 


ep 


Art. VIII.—The Jewish Creed. 


| From Mr. Leeser’s Catechism for Younger Children, prepared for a Jewish Sabbath School, Phila. | 


I. What do you call a Creed? 

Those doctrines which are the fuundation of any system of religion. In other 
words, those ideas of belief which one admits as the follower of a particular faith, 

9, Have we any ideas peculiar to us, as followers of the Mosaic Law? 

We have; and upon the admission thereof rests the distinction which divides us 
from other nations. 

3. Is the belief in this creed alone sufficient to ensure salvation ? 

By no means; we should believe and confide in the truth of religious doctrines ; 
but without acts to demonstrate the existence of such faith, our life is not pleasing 
to God, who demands of us active exertion in his holy service. 

4, What is then the use of a Creed ? 

The firm faith in, and admission of acknowledged truths which will best promote 
a correct course of life; for by being impressed with holy feelings, we will be best 
able to withstand temptations and the inclination to sin inherent in man. 

5. Which are the chief doctrines already given? 

I. The belief in God. 

II. The belief in the revelation of the Law. 

Ill. The belief in reward and punishment after death. 

6. Are there not some modifications, or more extensive ideas connected with these 
chief doctrines of Faith ? 

There are several, which have been already partly mentioned, 

7. Into how many divisions, then, is the whole Jewish Creed divided, as generally 
accepted among us ? 

Into thirteen; which are generally called the Thirteen fundamental Principles of 
the Jewish Faith, because upon the admission of them we found the truth and the 
justness of our lives as Israelites faithful to the law of God, 

8. Please to recite them in the order in which they are found in our books, 

I. I believe, with a firm faith, that there exists a Creator, who, blessed be his name, 
has created and governs all his creatures; and that He alone has made, does make, 
and will make all things that can, by any possibility, have existence, 

II. I believe, with a firm faith, that the Creator is onr, and there is no unity like 
Him in any manner, and that he alone is our God; who was, who is, and who will 


III. I believe, with a firm faith, that the blessed Creator is incorporeal; that no 
bodily infirmities or accidents can reach Him, and that He can be compared to no- 
thing corporeal of which we can form any idea, 

IV. I believe, with a firm faith, that the blessed Creator is the first and the last. 

V. I believe, with a firm faith, that the blessed Creator is the only one to whom 
we should pray, and there is, besides Him, no being to whom we ought to address 
our prayers, 

VI. I believe, with a firm faith, that all the words of the Prophets are true. 

VII. I believe, with a firm faith, that the prophecy of our teacher Moses (upon 
whom be peace) is true, and that he was the chief of all the wise men that lived be- 
fore him, or will come after him. 

VIII. I believe, with a firm faith, that the whole law which we have now in our 
possession, is the same which was given to our teacher Moses (upon whom be peace.) 

IX. I believe, with a firm faith, that this law will not be changed; nor will there 
be another Jaw from the Creator, blessed be his name. 

X. L believe, with a firm faith, that the blessed Creator knows all the deeds of the 
sons of men, and all their thoughts ; as it is written: “ He fashioneth all their hearts, 
and understandeth all their works.” 

XL. I believe, with a firm faith, that the blessed Creator will reward those who 

his commandments, and punish those who transgress them. 
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XII. I believe, with a firm faith, in the comimg of the Messiah; and though he 
tarry, still will I daily wait for his coming. 

XIIL I believe, with a firm faith, that the dead will be called to life at the time it 
may be the will of the blessed Creator, whose memorial be glorified for everlasting, 
and to all eternity. 

10, Why do you believe these doctrines? 

Because they are all founded upon the revealed word of God, as we have shown by 
the various texts from the Bible which we have quoted before. In short, our creed 
is based upon the trath of God, in confidence upon his wisdom and goodness, and in 
~eliance upon his mercy and justice, which, like His existence, are everlasting. 


Arr. [X.—Conflict between the Government and Church of 
Scotland. 


It appears that a Mr. Young, a licentiate, was presented with a vacancy by one of 
the patrons within the bounds of the Presbytery of Auchterarder; that a large majo. 
rity of the congregation were opposed to him; that the Presbytery, on this ground, 
refused to ordain and instal Mr. Young; and that the matter went up to the General 
Assembly. The Assembly sustained the Presbytery by a decided vote; asserted, in 
unequivocal language, the supreme headship of the Lord Jesus Christ over the 
church, and the ancient privileges of the Kirk of Scotland; and that they would with. 
hold ordination from any man who would suffer himself to be thrust into a congre. 
gation against the will of a majority; but admitted the right of the government to 
dispose of the temporalities of the church. From this decision Mr, Young, or his 
patron, appealed to the government. The following is the result, as given in the 
Belfast Covenanter for May, 1839: 


“ This celebrated case of dispute between the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland and the Court of Session, the supreme Law Court in Scotland, has been 
tried by appeal before the House of Lords. Judgment was recently given by the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Brougham, in opposition to the deliverance of the General 
Assembly, last year. Mr. Young, the presentee of Lord Kinnoul, the patron, is de. 
clared to be the lawful minister of the parish, although he is opposed by a large ma. 
jority of the parishioners, and by the ecclesiastical courts. While this final judgment 
of the House of Lords affords a melancholy proof of the Erastian control which the 
state exercises over the Church of Scotland, and of the deplorable evils of patronage, 
we trust it will be a means of awakening the faithful in the Church of Scotland, both 
ministers and people, to redoubled efforts for terminzting these unscriptural and most 
injurious systems.” 


The following paragraphs contain the latest action of the General Assembly in the 
case :— 


“ The General Assembly having heard the report of the Procurator on the Auch- 
erarder case, and considered the judgment of the House of Lords, affirming the de- 
cision of the Court of Session, and being satisfied that by said judgment all questions 
of civil right, so far as the Presbytery of Auchterarder is concerned, are substantially 
decided, do now, in accordance with the uniform practice of this church, and with 
the resolution of last General Assembly ever to give and inculcate implicit obedience 
to the decisions of civil courts in regard to the civil rights and emoluments secured 
by law to the church, instruct the said Presbytery to offer no farther resistance to the 
claims of Mr. Young, or of the patron to the emoluments of the benefice of Auchte- 
rarder, and to refrain from claiming the jus devolutum, or any other civil right or 
privilege connected with the said benefice. 

“ And whereas the principle of non-intrusion is one coeval with the Reformed Kirk 
of Scotland, and forms an integral part of its constitution, imbodied in its standards, 
and declared in various Acts of Assembly, the General Assembly resolve that this 
principle cannot be abandoned, and that no presentee shall be furced upon any parish, 
contrary to the will of the congregation. ’ 

“ And whereas, by the decision above referred to, it appears that when this princi- 
ple is carried into effect, in any parish, the legal provision for the sustenance of the 
ministry in that parish may be therefore suspended, the General Assembly being 
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deeply impressed with the unhappy consequences which must arise from any colli. 
sion between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and holding it to be their duty 
to use every means in their power, not involving any dereliction of the principles and 
fundamental laws of their constitution, to prevent such unfortunate results, do there- 
fore appoint a committee for the purpose of considering in what way the privileges 
of the National Establishment, and the harmony between Church and State, may re- 
main unimpaired, with instructions to confer with the Government of the country if 
they see cause.” 


Thus, it appears, the Church of Scotland is in subjection to the powers of this 
world, Her allegiance to the King of Zion is virtually defined and regulated, not by 
His instructions, but by the will of the civil magistrate; and the ambassadors of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, even learned and hoary-headed doctors of divinity must go to a 
aikL, scarcely out of her teens, to learn how they ought to behave themselves in the 
house of God! It seems as though the blood of Scotland’s martyrs has been shed in 
vain, They hold the principles for which their fathers bled, and yet “instruct the 
Presbytery to offer no farther resistance” to the encroachments and usurpations of 
the civilarm. Yet in their peculiar circumstances present submission was probably 
a duty. But should the government persevere, as it most likely will, in these usur- 
pations, it will be generally admitted that the Christian church had better dissolve her 
connexion with the powers of this world than to surrender her spiritual indepen- 
dence, and betray into the hands of enemies the prerogatives of Zion’s King. 

The following note, appended to the first volume of Dr. M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, is 
so much in point that we ure induced to give it a place:— 


“ By the laws of the Romish church, no female can be admitted to a participation 
of clerical power. Not so much as the ancient order of deaconesses now remains in 
her. Her casuists have examined and debated this thesis, Whether a woman may 
have the degree of doctor of divinity conferred upon her; and have determined it in 
the negative. But of the philosophical dignity they are not quite so jealous. Helen 
Lucrecia Piscopia Cornaca, of famous memory, once applied for her degree in divi- 
nity in an Italian university; but cardinal Barbarigo, bishop of Padua, was far from 
being disposed to grant it; so that this learned lady was obliged to content herself 
with a doctorate in philosophy, which, with aniversal applause, was actually con- 
ferred upon her, June 25, 1678. But the English climate savours nothing of this 
Italian jealousy; nor are the divines in it so niggardly of their honours, We do not 
hear, indeed, that they have formally matriculated any ladies, in the universities, or 
obliged them, by canon, or act of parliament, to take’ out degrees, in either law, phi- 
losophy, or divinity, to qualify them for ecclesiastical preferment, (even the highest 
pinnacle of it;) though their laws hold males utterly unqualified for holding any lu- 
erative place in the church, or in the ecclesiastic: courts, without these: Nor can a 
man be admitted to the lowest curacy, or be fellow or student in a university, until 
he have learned and digested all the articles, homilies, canons, rubrics, modes, and 
figures of the church of England, as he cannot even be sergeant or exciseman, till he 
understand perfectly the superior devotion of kneeling above sitting. But it is very 
possible, though they do not bear the learned titles, the ladies may know as much of 
learning and divinity, as those who do, And though they may not receive ordina- 
tion on Ember-week for the inferior orders, yet it is enacted and provided, that one 
of their number may be raised at once per saltum, not only above all the peers and 
peeresses, but over all the graduates, reverend dignitaries, and mitred heads in the 
kingdom. The solemn inaugurating unction once applied, then cedite Romani doc- 
tores, cedite graij. Henceforward, as the queen of Sheba came from the uttermost 
end of the earth, to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and to have every enigma and hard 
question solved, so must every master, doctor, heads of universities, every diocesan 
and metropolitan, however wise, have recourse to their queen, by reference or appeal, 
with every difficult question, and every learned and deep controversy, and be respon- 
sible to her for their every decision. How flattering a constitution this to woman- 
kind—if they be indeed so very fond of precedence and rule, as is commonly said! 
She must have an unreasonable and unbounded ambition indeed whom this will not 
content; though she should not be also further told in plain terms, that she is a god- 
dess, and in her office superior to Christ; as some court-clergymen have ventured to 
affirm of their visible head.”—A Historico-Politico-Ecclesiastical Dissertation on the 
Supremacy of Civil Powers in Matters of Religion, particularly the Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy annexed to the English Crown; by Archibald Bruce, Minister of the 
Gospel, p. 46—50, Edinburgh, 1802. 
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Art. X.—Summary of Religious Intelligence. 


France.—The lamentable effects of Erastian influence, exercised by the Popish 
government of France over the French Reformed Church, have been recently felt in 
the introduction into one of the theological professorships, at Montauban, their prin. 
cipal college, of M. Nicolas, a man of infidel sentiments, who, in his inaugural ad. 
dress, did almost positively declare himself an anti-supernaturalist. In some late 
numbers of the Archives Du Christianisme there are several faithful and able expos. 
tulations on this subject: but the matter of deep regret is, that the Reformed Church 
in France is so shackled by subjection to the state, that they cannot redress so mon. 
strous a grievance. 


Romanism AND Prorestantism.—It is stated in several French papers that a num. 
ber of popish bishops and archbishops are about to meet at Aix, in order to adopt 
measures for opposing the progress of Protestantism. It is also said that a society 
has been lately formed in France, by some leading popish ecclesiastics and others, 
for bringing back Great Britain to the profession of Romanism. When will Protes. 
tants become thoroughly awake to a true sense of the restless designs of their impla- 
cable enemy? 


Errorts ror THe Sereap oF Porery.—The hosts of darkness are every where in 
motion, spreading their soul-ruinous delusions; and the events of almost every day 
declare, that the time is rapidly approaching when Antichrist will make his last 
dreadful onset upon the witnesses for truth. ‘The following items of intelligence on 
this article are gleaned from various journals, religious and others: 

“ The Pope is at present occupied in bringing into heaven and the almanac, four 
new saints and one saintess. ‘These five persons are to be canonized, according to 
rule, in the course of this year, The Pope and Cardinals, in a secret sitting, lately 
held at Rome, have decided that the alleged miracles performed by them are authen- 
tic."—Archives du Christianisme. ‘This, we suppose, is a part of the evidence relied 
upon by certain liberal Protestants, to show that popish superstition has changed its 
hideous features! 

“ A society has been formed in Bavaria for the conversion of North Americans to 
the popish faith.” 


Tauiti,—South Sea Islands.—About two years ago, Pomare, the young queen of 
Tahiti, refused permission to two French priests from the popish missionary esta- 
blishment on Gambier’s Island to settle in her dominions. The priests, however, dis- 
regarding her injunctions, landed in another part of the island, and were taken under 
the protection of the American Consul, a Belgian by birth, and a Roman Catholic by 
profession. When, ultimately, the queen proceeded to enforce obedience to the laws, 
and compelled the priests to depart, a representation was forwarded to his most 
Christian majesty, the King of France, who ordered the commodore of a French war 
frigate to proceed immediately to Tahiti, and to demand reparation for the alleged 
insult offered to France. The terms offered by the French commander were, 1. To 
pay two thousand dollars. 2. To hoist the French flag on the island, and fire under 
it a salute of twenty-one guns; and 3, The queen to write an humble apology to 
Louis Phillippe; and in the event of refusal, the town of Matavia, the infant metro- 
polis of ‘Tahiti, was to be battered down, and the government overturned. With 
these most unreasonable demands the young queen was advised by the British Con- 
sul and several British settlers, who generously furnished the money which her own 
treasury was unable to supply, to comply, rather than peril the existence of her 
throne. These islands, the scene of the wonderful triumphs of the gospel in modern 
days, are under the protection of Great Britain; and it remains to be seen whether 
the British government will permit such an unwarranted aggression to be made upon 
an unoffending and defenceless people, simply for enforcing obedience to the laws ot 
the nation, and for resisting the insidious and wicked designs of the abettors o! 
popery. 


Extinction or Covontat Stavery 1n Sourn Arrica.—On the Ist of December last, 
the apprenticed labourers in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, amounting to 
nearly thirty-six thousand persons, chiefly of the Hottentot race, were set free from ® 
state of comparative slavery, and fully invested with the rights and privileges of Bri- 
tish subjects. It is gratifying to be able to say, that this great act of justice was pro- 
cured chiefly through the active exertions, and bold and manly expostulations of Dr. 
Phillip, and other devoted missionaries; and that, by the latest accounts from South 
Africa, the liberated apprentices were conducting themselves suitably to the profes: 
sion of Christianity, which many of them had made. 





PIOUS SAYINGS OF GOOD MEN. 


Art. XI.—Pious Sayings of Good Men. 


« The difference between a true and false hope is this: a false hope is founded in 
ignorance, falsehood, and presumption. It lives in unholiness, and lives only in pros- 
perity. It separates the means from the end. It looks for heaven, and yet is ever 
on the way to hell. A true hope delights in God and in his ways; it unites the end 
and the means, and that diligently and perpetually. It is humble, modest, penitent ; 
and it thrives equally in prosperity and adversity.”"—Howels, 


« The disposition to give a cup of cold water to a disciple is a far nobler property 
than the finest intellect. Satan has a fine intellect, but not the image of God.’’—Jhid, 


«] find, daily, more and more reason without me, and within me yet much more, 
to pant and long to be gone. I am grown exceeding uneasy in writing and speak. 
ing, yea, almost in thinking, when I reflect how cloudy our clearest thoughts are. 
But I think again, what other can we do till ‘the day-break and the shadows flee 
away.’ As one that lieth awake in the night must be thinking, and one thought that 
will likeliest often return, when by all others he finds little relief, is, * When will it 
be day ?’""—Leighton, shortly before his death. 


“ How welcome will death be to those who truly mourn for sin, feel the burden, 
taste the bitterness of it, and long for complete deliverance from it!”— Adam, 


“The righteousness which exposes to persecution is something different from that 
which passes for religion in the common opinion of the world; namely, a decent, civi’ 
behaviour, attended with beneficent actions, and the profession of religion to a certain 
degree; for that never is persecuted, but, on the contrary, entitles those who are poss 
sessed of it to general esteem. The true evangelical rigiteousness, opposing itself 
not only to the sinful practices, but vain customs, insnaring pleasures, and mistaken 
pursuits of the world, will be sure to draw the enmity of the world upon it.”—Jbid. 


* Begin the Christian race from the cross, and whenever you faint or grow weary, 
look back to it.”—Jbid. 


“Oh! fur the Spirit’s sense of sin! the Spirit’s sight of Christ! the Spirit’s work of 
obedience!” — Ibid. 


Wuar causes Joy to rae Curistian.—Blessed Jesus, we can add nothing to thee, 
nothing to thy glory; but it is a joy of heart unto us that thou art what thou art, that 
thou art so gloriously exalted at the right hand of God; and we do long more clearly 
to behold that glory, according to thy prayer and promise.”—Dr. Owen. 


How To keer From Sinninc.—Know your guilt and weakness, your desert and 
danger; think what you are bound to by the law, even sinless obedience, from the 
first to the last moment of your life, and what you have to trust to if left under its 
condemning power, even everlasting punishment; then view the loving-kindness of 
God in giving his Son to fulfil all righteousness in our stead; and then tell me if it 
be possible, while under the lively sense of his mercy, to sin against so much good. 
ness.— Arrowsmith. 


A Worp To a DesponpiINnG Sou. EARNESTLY SEEKING THE Favour or Gop.—If thou 
shouldest see divers children playing some untowardness in the street, and shouldest 
see a man that passed by, single out one of them and correct him, and yet the child 
should follow him, would you not say, he was the father of that child,and not ashamed 
to own him?— White's Sermon. 


A Conrrast.—Near the end of his days, the licentious Byron wrote the following 
lines: 
** My days are in the yellow leaf. 
The flowers and fruit of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the gricf 
Are mine alone.” 
Near the close of his life, “ Paul the aged” wrote to a young minister, whom he 
greatly loved, as follows: 
_“T am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day.” 
Is there not a difference between him that serveth God and him that serveth Him 
not? All experience, as well as conscience, answers, Yes!— Watchman of the South. 
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216 PIOUS SAYINGS OF GOOD MEN. 


Most men need patience to die, but a saint who understands what death admits 
him to, should rather need patience to live; methinks he should often look out and 
listen, on a death-bed, for his Lord’s coming; and when he receives the news of his 
approaching change, should say, “ The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh, leap. 
ing over the mountains, skipping upon the hills.”—Flavel’s Saint Indeed. 


A sweet assurance of pardon, a comfortable persuasion of our reconciliation with 
God, an established hope of eternal glory through Jesus Christ; these will be ope- 
rative in the soul, as “a torch in the sheaf.” ‘These will enkindle love, and increase 
watchfulness; these will beget the true humility of mind, and work an unfeigned ab. 
horrence of sin.—Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio on the Most Important Subject. 


Asuse or Linerty.—He that resolves to use all his liberty cannot be innocent, so 
long as there are in the world so many bold temptations and presumptuous actions, 
so many scandals and so much ignorance in the things of God; so many things that 
are suspicious, and so many things that are of evil report; so many ill customs and 
disguises in the world, with which, if we resolve to comply in all that is supposed 
Jawful, a man may be in the regions of death before he perceives his head to ache: 
and instead of a staff in his hand, may have a splinter in his elbow.—Jeremy Taylor, 


Pray witnout ceasinc.—The bird is not always on the wing, but he is ready to 
fly in an instant; so the believer is not always on the wing of prayer, but he has such 
a gracious aptitude for this exercise, that he is prepared in an instant, when in dan. 
ger or need, to fly for refuge to his God.— Rowland Hill, 

A coup Sermon.—The only true praise of a sermon is some evil left, or some good 
done, upon the hearing of it. One such fruit, so brought forth, were a more ainple 
commendation than many mouthsfull of good words spent, and copies taken, and 
printing, and I wot not what. And sure it is,on whom a sermon works aright, it 
leaves him not leisure to say much, to use many words—but makes him rather full 
of thoughts, And when all comes to all, the deed done, is it. And it is no good 
sign in a tree, when all the sap goes up into the leaves, is spent that way: nor in an 
auditor, when ail is verbal that comes, and nothing else: no reality at all.— Bishop 
Andrews. 


If we are for setting buttresses to the house that is built upon a rock, what is this, 
but a disparagement to the foundation? If the foundation be already firm and good, 
why are you for endeavouring to strengthen it? So far as you set up any props unto 
Christ the foundation, who is to bear up all by himself, so far you disparage Christ— 
so far you bring him down, and give him not the pre-eminence.—Crisp. 


Meekness suffers the word of admonition, and takes it patiently and thankfully, 
not only from the hand of God that sends it, but from the hand of our friend that 
brings it.—Henry on Meekness. 


Heaven must needs be a glorious city, which hath God both for its builder and in. 
habitant. Heaven is the extract and quintessence of all blessedness. There the 
saints shall have their wish. ‘They shall “ behold the King in his beauty.” What 
a glorious place will this be! In heaven “God will be all in all.”’— Watson's Saint's 


Delight. 


To CorresPonvENTS.—Queries respecting the Societyism of the 
present day may be looked for in the next number. But we call 
upon correspondents to resume their pens; they have become quite 
remiss of late. But, whether they do so or not, we do not intend 
that our patrons shall suffer loss, for we have access to abundant ma- 
terials, both useful and interesting. Yet we think it would be more 
creditable to the Associate Church, were she to improve, more dili- 
gently, the talent God has committed to her, and depend less on 
foreign sources. We have not forgotten the Arminian Controversy 
promised in the prospectus; but it will require time. If Providence 
permit, a Review of the Proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, which recently met at Albany, N. Y., may be expected in the 
next number. 
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